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Before the Army Calls 


In This Uncertain World 


In Education for ALL American Youth: A Further Look 


HE world in which today’s 
youth are growing up is one of 
conflict and uncertainty. It appears 
probable that this situation will con- 
front maturing young people for 
many years to come. If further war- 
fare on a global scale is avoided, 
serious international discord never- 
theless seems sure to continue for 


a long time to come. Large military ° 


forces will almost certainly be main- 
tained by the nation for an indefi- 
nite time. 

Many special problems in youth 
adjustment have arisen and will 
arise in these difficult days. The 
most devoted thought and the most 
vigorous action from parents, from 
school, and from the entire com- 
munity are required if these prob- 
lems are to be solved. 

The majority of male youth are 
leaving or will leave home for a 
period of military service following 
their graduation from high school. 
Many will go without completing 
their high-school work. Some will 
have a year or more of post-high- 
school education before they leave. 

No youth should depart without 
a knowledge of the tradition of 
freedom which he preserves or be 
unaware of the deep necessity which 
underlies his sacrifice. All youth 





Reported from Education for ALL 
American Youth: A Further Look. 
Chapter 2, 12-22. Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National 
Education Assocation of the United 
States and the American Association 
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should be led to feel a sense of 
honor as well as a sense of duty in 
the task confronting them. 

Insofar as possible, these youth 
must be given a feeling of con- 
tinued identity with their families, 
their school, and their community 
while they are away. The school 
must make every effort to insure 
their belief that sincere interest in 
them and their activities exists dur- 
ing their absence. They must be led 
to understand that their service is 
appreciated as a contribution to 
local and national safety. 

They must be assured that the 
threads of their civilian lives are 
being kept ready at hand, un- 
tangled, awaiting their return. If 
their plans call for further educa- 
tion after their military service, they 
must be given encouragement and 
assistance to take up where they left 
off in school; schools of a suitable 
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type must without fail be ready for 
them. Similarly, help must be given 
them if their returning objective is 
not school but a job. 


PREPARATION FOR SERVICE 


For youth still in school who 
have yet to undergo military service, 
the regular school program must in- 
clude types of learning useful in 
preparation for military life. The 
secondary school must accept its 
responsibility to help youth prepare 
for the armed services just as it 
gives help in preparation for other 
careers. 

To this end, every secondary 
school which has not already done 
so should conduct a realistic study 
of young men’s special military 
needs. Each student’s educational 


program should be reexamined in 
the light of these needs. The cur- 
riculum should include appropriate 
knowledge and skills of value in 
preparing for military service. Such 
adjustment can be accomplished 


largely through expansion and 
adaptation of courses already pro- 
vided. 

In recognizing the obligation of 
the secondary school under current 
circumstances to anticipate military 
service, it is important that other 
objectives be kept in view. Special- 
ized training for military activities 
is the job of the military authorities. 
However, the high school does have 
an important preinduction job be- 
cause the education needed is much 
broader than the specific skills of 
military life. A good general edu- 
cation is the best basic preparation 


for service in war as well as for 
service in peace. 

Mathematics and Science. As 
mathematical and scientific compe- 
tence are of prime importance to 
military effectiveness, care should 
be taken that all youth receive the 
maximum training in these areas of 
which they are capable. Refresher 
courses in mathematics and science 
should be set up for youth whose 
previous work has not been satis- 
factory and for others who need to 
review their backgrounds and rees- 
tablish their skills. 

Mechanics and Electronics. No 
less important than mathematics and 
science to modern military effec- 
tiveness is knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of mechanics and electronics. 
Skills in the operation, mainten- 
ance, and repair of machinery, ra- 
dio, and other electrical apparatus, 
even of an elementary nature, are 
often of the greatest value to men 
in service. The school should give 
its youth an opportunity to gain 
both theoretical and practical know]- 
edge of different types of mechan- 
isms. 

Communication. Both military 
and civil life need lucid expression, 
clear thinking, and skill in reading. 
Study of the mother tongue in 
American high schools is one ele- 
ment in “education for all.” The 
growing opportunities for diplo- 
matic, military, and other service in 
foreign countries is one of the rea- 
sons why more high-school youth 
with aptitudes for learning foreign 
languages should be given oppor- 
tunity and encouragement to do so. 


Entered as second-class matter November 4, 1935, at the post office at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in the United States of America. ; 
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Selfreliance and Health. There 
are many things the school can do 
for its preservice youth which will 
improve their personal efficiency, 
selfreliance, and safety in the emer- 
gency situations often encountered 
in military action. Typical of such 
things are instruction in camping, 
first aid, swimming, map reading, 
simple cooking, garment mending, 
handling of small boats, and main- 
tenance of personal health and san- 
itation. 

Ethical and Moral Behavior. Few 
experiences so test a man’s capacity 
for selfcontrol and _ thoughtful 
conduct as donning a uniform and 
leaving the normal restraints of 
home, school, church, and commun- 
ity. Thoroughgoing and candid 
group discussions of these matters 
will help greatly in preparing youth 
for the effects of loneliness, dull- 
ness, and the oftentimes seeming 
uselessness of their period of serv- 
ice in the armed forces. 

Stress should be laid on the need 
for patience and philosophy in 
meeting trying conditions. The 
necessity of holding fast to moral 
and spiritual values should be ex- 
plained. The important fact that 
the peoples of foreign lands fre- 
quently judge our entire nation in 
accordance with their opinions re- 
garding our military representatives 
should be strongly emphasized. 

Foreign Peoples and Cultures. 
The school should greatly strength- 
en its study of other nations. There 
should be a review of name-place 
geography so that students may bet- 
ter visualize the location of other 


countries and their relative geo- 
graphic positions. 

But teachers of language, social 
studies, and others with knowledge 
and experience of foreign countries 
should join in this instruction. For- 
eign customs should be taught, not 
for their oddity or seeming quaint- 
ness, but for understanding of tra- 
ditions, manners, and national and 
religious beliefs. 

Throughout this instruction, 
stress should be laid on the need 
for thoughtfulness, imagination, and 
consideration in personal behav- 
ior in strange environments, with 
constant awareness of the great na- 
tional responsibility each American 
bears when away from hoine as a 
prototype of all other Americans. 


GIRLS HAVE PROBLEMS, TOO 


The impact of these unsettled 
times on young women is not to 
be ignored. Their prospects for 
marriage and a family life are un- 
certain. The home, the school, and 
the community must recognize clear- 
ly that adjustment to current per- 
sonal uncertainties and social ten- 
sions is by no means exclusively a 
masculine problem. 

Much of the school’s program 
for the orientation of young men to 
service will also be of value to 
young women. Whether or not the 
service of women in military pre- 
paredness is eventually made man- 
datory, women will certainly be 
needed in great numbers in many 
occupations incident to national de- 
fense. The demand for nurses, 
teachers, social service workers, per- 
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sonnel specialists,  saleswomen, 
machine operators, typists, stenog- 
raphers, and other secretarial and 
clerical workers will substantially 
increase because of national emer- 
gency measures, 

In its educational guidance activi- 
ties, the school should strongly en- 
courage girls to prepare themselves 
in vocational skills, as well as in 
homemaking and cultural fields. 
The school’s curriculum should be 
expanded in vocational areas of the 
type needed by girls, so that com- 
munity and national requirements 
for trained women are abundantly 
met. 


FOR BETTER COMPREHENSION 


Nothing is more important to 
every youth in every school—and 
in the long run to society—than a 
better comprehension of the great 
social, economic, and political prob- 
lems confronting the United States 
and other countries. Every Ameri- 
can home, every community group, 
and every classroom in the school 
should contribute to the clarification 
of the immensely serious questions 
of these crucial days. The processes 
of democratic participation in reach- 
ing national decisions and in taking 
united action have never been more 
necessary than they are now. 

Since the causes of today’s do- 
mestic and international dangers lie 
both in the present and the past, 
all youth need to know more than 
hitherto of current national and 
world developments and of the im- 
portant facts of American and 
world history. 


The teaching of contemporary 
and historical events should be 
guided by a clear, unifying purpose. 
The dynamic theme of all such 
study must be the constantly reiter- 
ated question: “In what way does, 
or did, this man, this group of 
men, this idea, this law, this con- 
stitution, this discovery, this inven- 
tion, this way, this treaty, this event 
contribute to the increase or de- 
crease of individual freedom, and 
promote or impede general human 
welfare?” 

Only through such purposeful 
teaching will youth and other citi- 
zens today gain a clearer concept of 
the value of democracy as opposed 
to the evils of dictatorship. 

The time has long passed when 
the United States could limit its 
concern for human freedom to its 
own boundaries. Whether we wish 
to or not, we must now seriously 
consider the views, attitudes, and ac- 
tions of peoples everywhere. On one 
issue we are now forced to take a 
firm and undeviating stand. That 
issue is the question as to whether 
the peoples of the world are to en- 
joy increasing degrees of individual 
and social independence and secur- 
ity, or are to suffer greater and 
greater degrees of personal slavery 
and social peril. 

Today we have to align ourselves 
with other less fortunate nations in 
the world struggle for larger meas- 
ures of democracy. For if a sub- 
stantial majority of the earth’s popu- 
lation does not attain a greater 
amount of individual freedom and 
release from present economic and 
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political subjugation, we in our 
own country cannot hope long to 
preserve our freedom here. 

In the secondary school, no re- 
sponsibility is so great as that of 
teaching the principles of the demo- 
cratic way of life. If youth are to 
develop a deep, mature, and pro- 
ductive loyalty to our national heri- 
tage of freedom, they must learn to 
understand clearly democracy’s im- 
plications. They must realize that, as 
a people, we hold no special lease 
on liberty, and that to preserve it 
here we must help to extend it to 
all people throughout the world. 


SCHOOLS NEED HELP 


But the burden of youth educa- 
tion in these times cannot be left to 
the secondary school alone. It is 
time for the secondary school to rec- 
ognize, and to welcome much more 
actively, the joint nature of the re- 
sponsibility it holds with other es- 
stablished social agencies for the 
education of all American youth. 
Educational resources outside the 
school should be far more frequent- 
ly and exhaustively used by the 
school than ever before. 

The armed forces constitute an- 
other nonschool agency of great 
significance for youth education— 


A Question of Values 


especially under present conditions. 
In some cases military service, or 
the prospect of military service, has 
been a motivating force for school 
study. In other cases the same pros- 
pect has interfered with the com- 
pletion of secondary education: it 
has caused some boys to drop out 
of school prematurely to enlist in 
the armed forces or to go to work; 
and, in some places, it has prompt- 
ed unwise curtailment of secondary- 
school experience through indis- 
criminate acceleration. 

For youth in military service, the 
armed forces are an _ educative 
agency of great power. As it is the 
duty of the school, the home, and 
the community to prepare young 
people for service to the nation, so 
it is the reciprocal duty of the arm- 
ed forces to foster those qualities 
of democratic thought, personal in- 
tegrity, and moral and spiritual 
insight among young people that 
make the nation worth defending. 
This responsibility has long been 
recognized by our military leaders; 
it is now more important than ever 
that they join cooperatively with 
civilian groups in the great task of 
safeguarding American’s most fun- 
damental hope of future peace and 
security—its youth. ° 


A 12-YEAR-OLD boy wrote the Library of Congress asking 
for two books, one on sane sex living, and the other about 
American railroads. His letter explained that, “I'd like to 
have both, but if you can’t send me both of them, send me 
the one on railroads—because I’m more interested in 


that.”—ICEC Bulletin 





The "War-Begins-in-the-Minds-of-Men” Fallacy 
Shall We Hang an Iron Curtain? 


WILLIAM F. RussELi 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


C DUCATIONAL audiences love 
the subject of “Education and In- 
ternational Understanding.” Hard- 
ly a meeting of our great education- 
al associations takes place without 
some reference to this area. 

International education comprises 
a number of different ideas and ac- 
tivities: interchange of students and 
teachers, correspondence, _inter- 
change of materials of instruction, 
modifications of curriculums, text- 
books, and programs of teacher 
education, picking the seeds of war 
out of the textbooks, development 
of the world-minded citizen with a 
sense of human kinship and a 
knowledge of the interdependence 
of mankind, and teaching about 
Unesco and the United Nations. 
But whatever the speaker may say, 
or whatever particular phase he 
may emphasize, the audience, and 
indeed the public generally, ties it 
up with education for peace. And 
that is why they are interested. 

For everyone wants peace. And 
peace based on international law, 
international police, international 
courts, and international law en- 
forcement, working through some 
sort of an international organiza- 
tion seems to be within the bounds 
of possibility. In this struggle to 
attain a world organization, educa- 
tion is considered to have an im- 
portant role to play. 





William F. Russell is President of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. Reported from 
the Phi Delta Kappan, XXXIV 
(December, 1952), 83-86. 





Thus we who have talked on edu- 
cation and some phase of its inter- 
national relationships have felt we 
were on firm ground. We have be- 
lieved in the importance of what we 
have said and we have felt sure of 
no untoward results; no witch 
hunts after we were gone; no irate 
boards of education. 

But to my great consternation, 
and surprise, on my return from 
Europe recently, I learned that this 
supposed firm foundation has been 
swept away. On the front page of 
the New York Times appeared this. 
past summer an article by Benjamin, 
Fine recounting unfavorable public 
reaction to international education. 
In Houston there was an attack on. 
teaching about Unesco. The Florida 
seminar, conducted by this UN 
agency, aroused unfavorable public 
comment. A high-school club of 
selfcalled Unesco Thinkers was. 
abolished in Pawtucket, Rhode Is- 
land, not on account of its name, 
but because of alleged communistic 
and atheistic leanings. A booklet. 
was banned in Los Angeles. A 
speech in Congress declared that “‘a 
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band of international schemers is 
weaving a legal web tending to 
make the American Republic a vas- 
sal of the United Nations.” 


WHY THE ATTACKS? 


Why are these attacks made? We 
might attribute them to the possi- 
bility that all Southern California 
has gone crazy; but we should have 
to include Texas, Florida, and 
Rhode Island as well, and I would 
have to add my own state, New 
York. We might attribute the at- 
tacks to the work of crack-brained 
ignoramuses; or to Silver Shirters; 
or to taxpayers’ leagues. But I 
think such explanations would, be 
inadequate. 

It would better, in my judgment, 
to look to ourselves. Could it be 
that something we have said, or 
have not said; or something that 
we have done, or have not done; or 
something we have emphasized or 
failed to emphasize, are the bases 
of these attacks? I believe so. It 
could be. 

Let us consider an imaginary case. 
Suppose we make believe that we 
are members of a pioneer commun- 
ity in colonial days. The Indians 
are on the warpath; bloody scalps 
of our friends have been tossed 
into the stockade; a neighbor who 
strayed too far has been captured 
and tortured. We can hear the beat 
of the war drums and the war 
whoops through the woods. 

Then, knocking at the gate, 
comes a member of the Committee 
on International Relations of the 
Colonial Education Association who 
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tells us that there are more civi- 
lized occupations than molding bul- 
lets; that we are members of the 
big wide world and had better be- 


gin thinking as such; that we don’t 


recognize the good qualities of the 
Indian. Aren’t we all brothers? Let's 
teach peace. 

Do you know what we would 
have done? We would have form- 
ed a pressure group, a real pressure 
group, and would have pressured 
him over the wall and thrown him 
to the Indians. 

Now we Americans are behind 
the stockade. We hear the war 
drums. Our neighbors have been 
captured and tortured. In fact—in 
Korea—we are fighting the third’ 
biggest foreign war in our history. 
It appears that we are going to be 
behind that stockade into the in- 
definite future; and you can’t blame 
Americans for having the pioneer 
psychology. Even the children are 
wearing the coonskin cap! This is 
no time to be talking peace! 

The great mistake that we edu- 
cational internationalists have made, 
or possibly better have been unable 
to prevent, is the fact that every 
time we talk about the international 
aspects of education, our audience 
jumps to the conclusion that we are 
talking about education for peace. 
I grant that in the long run, such 
activities as interchange of teachers 
and pupils, curriculum and _text- 
book revision, and teaching about 
the United Nations may have some 
remote influence toward peace; but 
that is far, far away. 

Unesco itself made the great mis- 
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take. At the head of its charter it 
placed as a fact the hypothesis that 
since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed; thus implying that some 
kind of classroom teaching, or text- 
book content, or school spirit is a 
primary way in which education 
works for war or peace. But this is 
simply not true. 

War, like any other crime, does 
not start in the minds of men in 
general, but only in the minds of 
few; and war, unlike murder, which 
the individual can proceed to com- 
mit by himself, must depend on the 
control which the few criminal 
minds (those who want war) have 
on the minds and the conduct of 
the many. 


The country which is dangerous, 
which can force a war, is the one 
that has a system of controls which 
the few use to direct the many; and 
in this system of controls, educa- 
tion plays a powerful part. 


EDUCATION FOR WAR 


Education can work for war 
through: (1) highly organized sys- 
tem of schools controlled from the 
center, (2) removal of the chil- 
dren from the influence of parents 
and making them wards of the 
state, (3) control of the mind and 
work of the teacher, (4) control of 
the work of teachers’ associatons, 
(5) enforcement of teaching a 
fixed content by methods which de- 
mand blind obedience and exact 
conformity, and (6) provision of 
special and different education for 


the children of the governing 
group. 

This is the way education works 
for war. It is also a good descrip- 
tion of education in the USSR. 


EDUCATION FOR PEACE 


Conversely, education actually- 
works for peace when it: (1) is. 
locally controlled with a minimum 
of central administration, (2) 
shares the educational task with the 
parent and possibly with other so- 
cial institutions, (3) permits much 
latitude to the teacher, (4) encour- 
ages the free association of teach- 
ers, (5) uses teaching methods 
leading to initiative and variation, 
and (6) gives essentially the same 
educational opportunity to all. 

These are the goals towards 
which we should work; such ef- 
forts constitute the real way in 
which education can work for peace. 

But when we talk about interna- 
tional interchange of teachers and 
pupils, or modifying textbooks and 
educational programs, or the United 
Nations and Unesco, we are not 
talking about education for peace. 
We are not pacifists. We are talk- 
ing about ways to make our country 
strong. 

Would we be stronger if we 
erected an iron curtain around our 
schools? Would we be better able 
to defend ourselves if we knew 
nothing of other countries, their 
strengths and weaknesses? Would 
we be stronger if we kept our 
people so ignorant of other lands 
and peoples that we continually 
overestimated our own powers and 
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underestimated those of others? 
Would we be stronger cut off from 
international organizations, and go- 
ing all by ourselves? 

No, we'll be stronger and safer 
if we depend on other nations, and 
other nations depend on us. We'll 
be stronger and safer if we work 
through United Nations than we 
ever could be all alone. We are not 
a smug little band of schemers. We 
are the ones who are practical. We 
have made a more accurate assess- 
ment of what our nation needs than 
have our critics. 

There have been powerful at- 
tacks on our policies and practices. 
What should we do about them? 

First, we must admit that Unesco 
made an egregious blunder when it 
gave such prominence to the “wars- 
begin-in-the-minds-of-men’”’ fallacy; 
because the logical corollary is that 
peace also begins in the minds of 
men and in the mind of the child, 
giving basis to the fear that Unesco 
would like to raise up a nation of 
pacifists and nonresistors in a nation 
trying to defend itself against a 
foreign aggressor. 

Yet we should continue to give 
full support to Unesco. We can 
continue to expect that it will settle 
down to its task: to help the edu- 
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cational, scientific, and cultural 
forces of the world to work to- 
gether, to understand each other, to 
pool experiences, knowledge and re- 
sults of research; to help in the 
interchange of personnel and ma- 
terials; and to give aid. 

Then, we must state our position 
in plain and simple language. I am 
confident that we shall decide to 
continue all our policies, to support 
the United Nations and Unesco, to 
continue our program of invitation 
to foreign teachers, foreign aid, and 
improvement of teaching materials 
and methods. We must make it 
plain to the American people that 
we have adopted these policies, not 
to bring up a generation of soft 
pacifists, but good citizens of a safe 
and powerful nation. 

This will be our best course. We 
must give the facts and explain the 
basic considerations without emo- 
tion, without resentment. I am con- 
fident that when the people know, 
the attacks based on ignorance and 
misunderstandings will diminish 
and disappear. Then the American 
people will have avoided a dan- 
gerous and tragic mistake, one 
which we all should’ deplore—the 
hanging of an Iron Curtain round 
the American school. a 


Dut purpose of education as we understand it is to get 
as near to the truth as it is humanly possible to get; to dis- 
cover what people are thinking and doing in other parts 
of the world; and to instill respect for the worth and 
dignity of one’s fellow man. All that is anathema to the 
Communists.—Edward W. Barrett, assistant secretary of 
state for public affairs, in a speech in Manila. 








Desirable for Pupil, Teacher, and Administrator 


A General Language Course 


Percy SONDOW 


In High Points 


Che language is a com- 


parative newcomer to the secondary- 
school curriculum. It is being taught 
presently in several high schools 
and in a junior-high school, on an 
experimental basis. 

It includes, to begin with, a 
study of the origin and develop- 
‘ment of language, starting with 
gestures as language; proceeding 
from monosyllabic sounds to ideo- 
grams, and to modern speech and 
writing. 

It includes, too, the study of 
word origins and word develop- 
ments, e.g., caesar—kaiser—tsar— 
czar—Saragossa (Caesar Augustus) 
—Jersey (Caesarea); and the sim- 
plest of studies in comparative lan- 
guage, e.g., father—Vater—padre 
—pere—pater. Studies of customs 
and cultures are stressed. 

Finally, actual exploratory in- 
struction in one or two foreign lan- 
guages may be given during the last 
month or two of the year’s course. 
Oral-aural approaches, readings, re- 
cordings, will be among the most 
practical techniques and materials 
used, grammatical inflections enter- 
ing the study only incidentally. 

From the pupil’s point of view, 
general language is interesting, pur- 
poseful, worthwhile. It satisfies pu- 
pil needs in the language-arts area. 
It varies with the abilities of gifted 
and less-gifted pupils. 





Percy Sondow is a member of the 
staff of John Ericsson Junior High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. Re- 
ported from High Points, XXXIV 
(November, 1952), 20-21. 





Since all pupils can be successful 
in this curriculum area, it is easily 
in consonance with the continuous- 
progress theory of advancement. It 
has both linguistic and cultural 
values for the slower learner as 
well as for the more rapid learner 
who does vot care to elect a foreign 
language. It encourages and aids the 
development of language _ skills. 
without requiring continual mem- 
orization of vocabulary and formal 
grammar of those incapable or not 
desirous of intensive foreign-lan- 
guage study. 

General language is exploratory 
in both English and foreign-lan- 
guage study. It may encourage fu- 
ture election of a foreign-language 
course in the tenth year in high 
school. It unquestionably enriches 
the student's English background 
and increases his understanding and 
appreciation of language in general. 
For the slow-normal pupil it may 
well constitute, in the ninth year, a 
second track within the foreign-lan- 
guage area. 

The teacher of a general language 
course will find no confining or 
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restricting syllabus or course of 
study. This leaves the teacher free 
to experiment with methods and 
materials; free to adapt available 
materials to pupil needs, interests, 
and abilities. There are, at present, 
no survey tests of a city-wide na- 
ture to hamper instructional free- 
dom or to make demands as to con- 
tent. 

The scope is broad and the se- 
quence variable. The subject lends 
itself to both traditional and pro- 
gressive methods: units of work, 
developmental lessons, informal lec- 
tures, textbook readings, use of 
audio-visual aids, committee work, 
core-program fusion, correlation 
with other areas. 

A highly usable text at the ninth- 
year level is available in either Ad- 
ventures in Language by Messrs. 
Tanner, Lawler, and Riley; or Gen- 
eral Language by Lilly Lindquist. 
There are many supplemental texts 
containing a plethora of content 
and instructional aid for the teacher. 
Among these are General Princi- 
ples of Language by W. W. Blanke, 
and General Language by Leonard 
Cox. 


Modern Language 


Considering general language 
courses from the organizational and 
administrative point of view, there 
are several desirable aspects to the 
incorporation of the subject into the 
secondary-school curriculum. They 
include: 

No problems of articulation ex- 
ist, inasmuch as it is a one-year ter- 


minal subject. 


Teachers with some foreign-lan- 
guage background are available and 
can be oriented in minimum time. 

The subject, as has been noted, is 
suitable for both normal and slow- 
normal pupils. 

It may become a second track in 
the foreign-language area in the 
ninth grade. 

As an alternative to shops which 
register a maximum of 18 pupils 
per teacher, general language, being 
an academic subject, registers 32 
pupils per teacher. 

The general nature of linguistic 
and cultural studies inherent in this 
curriculum area indicates good pos- 
sibilities for fusion of general lan- 
guage with English, social studies, 
or foreign language for core-pro- 
gram purposes. e 


ScHOOL librarians are listening hard these days to the 
everyday speech of modern youth so they can make card 
catalogs more useful. The question came up in Chicago 
where high-school students searched library files in vain for 


entries on ‘‘cartoons, 


dating,” and “fraternities.” The 


information was there but under headings in the mode of 


an earlier day—‘‘caricatures, 


Lad ac 


courtship,” and ‘“Greek- 


letter societies.”—National Parent-Teacher. 





An Historical Survey of the 





Highlights of Correspondence Education 


WALTER H. GAUMNITZ 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Due history of education by cor- 
respondence may be said to go back 
to the very beginnings of the art of 
writing. For, in a very real sense, 
the transmission of ideas by the 
printed page from one person to an- 
other, or from one generation to 
another, may be said to be educa- 
tion by correspondence. When thus 
defined, no definite date of origin 
can be fixed for correspondence 
education. 

There is general agreement, how- 
ever, that the beginning of organ- 
ized correspondence instruction, as 
we now generally think of it, goes 
back to fewer than 100 years when 
the Society for Modern Languages 
in Berlin used this method with 
considerable success. In 1856 this 
society sponsored a school, known 
as the Langencheit School, which 
used the major techniques now as- 
sociated with correspondence educa- 
tion. It is of interest to note that 
the original purpose of correspon- 
dence instruction was to teach 
French to German students. 

Developments in the correspon- 
dence study methods in the United 
States have an even shorter history 
than that suggested by this first ex- 
periment in Europe. It is reported 
that in 1873 the Society to Encour- 
age Studies at Home was founded 
in Boston ‘‘to stimulate the forma- 
tion of home-study groups, prepare 





Walter H. Gaumnitz is Specialist 
for Small and Rural High Schools 
in the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. Reported from 
The Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, XXXVI (December, 1952), 
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guides to reading and conduct regu- 
lar correspondence with members.” 

During the same year, Illinois 
Wesleyan University undertook an 
experiment lasting 30 years which 
provided systematic instruction, in- 
volving the major earmarks of cor- 
respondence education: namely, 
specific and required study, ex- 
aminations, and thesis writing for 
nonresident students. 

Other ventures were established 
by various universities and, while 
they did not live continuously, they 
produced experience and useful in- 
formation which later led to the de- 
velopment of another movement 
which actually launched the corre- 
spondence school idea into definite 
and permanent form in the United 
States. 

According to those versed in the 
history of this type of education, 
there were developed as supple- 
mentary to the Methodist camp 
meetings held in the summer 
months at Lake Chautauqua, New 
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York, course materials for con- 
tinued study during the remaining 
months of the year. These course 
materials came to be known as cor- 
respondence courses. Among those 
who early put this type of instruc- 
tion into wide and successful use 
was William Rainey Harper, then 
Professor of Semitic Languages at 
Yale University. 

It also was President Harper 
who, in organizing the University 
of Chicago in 1890, first made cor- 
respondence education an integral 
part of the university extension 
educational program. The purpose 
was to provide learning opportuni- 
ties to selected persons who could 
not come to the campus. Many of 
the administrative policies and prac- 
tices developed at the beginning of 
this venture are still in use. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that President 
Harper is now generally credited 
with being the father of correspon- 
dence education in the universities. 

Another experiment in corre- 
spondence education, which also has 
lived to the present day in the 
United States, had its beginning in 
the last quarter of the 19th century. 
Its purpose was to disseminate prac- 
tical knowledge rather than aca- 
demic learning. It was associated 
with industry rather than with the 
universities. 

It was in 1892 that Thomas J. 
Foster, editor of a newspaper-maga- 
zine concerned with improvements 
in the Pennsylvania coal mines, di- 
rected the preparation of correspon- 
dence courses with a view to pro- 
ducing greater safety, better health 
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conditions, and efficiency in opera- 
tions in this hazardous occupation. 
This type of instructional service 
developed under Foster’s leadership 
and became the forerunner of one 
of the largest and oldest institutions 
of learning in the United States, 
The International Correspondence 
Schools, devoted largely to instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


TWO BASIC FORMS 


Instruction through correspon- 
dence has assumed two basic forms 
in the United States. One is carried 
on by public institutions—univer- 
sities, academic colleges, teachers 
colleges, and normal schools, and, 
more recently, by such public in- 
stitutions as the state departments 
of education, and even by individ- 
ual school systems. The other large 
development in the field of corre- 
spondence education has been that 
carried on by the proprietary or 
commercial correspondence schools. 

Each of these basic types of edu- 
cational institutions has developed 
an association to promote sound 
standards for both the administra- 
tive functions entailed and for the 
quality of educational services pro- 
vided. The National Home Study 
Council was founded in 1926 and 
was created for the specific purpose 
of bringing order out of the chaos 
which then reigned in the field of 
proprietary correspondence schools. 
The National University Extension 
Association serves the interests of 
universities, colleges, and similar 
institutions in their correspondence 
instruction activities. It began its 
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service in 1915 and has done much 
through the years to provide infor- 
mation on all types of extension 
education, to develop cooperation 
among its membership, to raise 
standards of course construction, 
and to provide many other profes- 
sional services. 

Special mention should be made 
in any history of correspondence 
education of the use of correspon- 
dence courses from both proprie- 
tary and public institutions on the 
high-school level. Begun as an ex- 
periment in Michigan, and now 
known as the “Benton Harbor 
Plan,” such courses have been used 
in many ways as part of the regular 
high-school program, for the pur- 
pose of providing general and out- 
of-school education, special techni- 
cal or vocational training, and col- 
lege-entrance preparation. 

Nebraska, with special studies 
centering at its state university, and 
with the early aid of funds pro- 
vided in 1932 and 1933 by the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Education, has been a 
leader in the improvement of such 
correspondence education. 

Recognition also should be given 
to the extensive use which has been 
made of correspondence courses by 
agencies of the federal government. 
The Marine Institute, the Navy, and 
the Coast Guard long had used cor- 
respondence courses in an effort to 
upgrade their men and to train 


them in the specific skills required 
by these services. 

Since 1942, the United States 
Armed Forces Institute with head- 
quarters at Madison, Wisconsin, has 
served the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard. 
The USAFI is now declared to be 
the world’s largest correspondence 
school. More than 2,000,000 men 
and women have enrolled individ- 
ually for courses on both the high- 
school and college levels. 

Space will not permit a review 
of the many significant contribu- 
tions made by this type of educa- 
tion to the various programs and 
methods of instruction—elementary, 
secondary, higher, and adult—de- 
veloped within the several states 
comprising this nation. Neither will 
there be space to suggest the large 
variety of purposes served, nor the 
unique circumstances under which 
such courses have been employed. 
Moreover, it will not be possible 
either to list the frequent misuse of 
this form of instruction, to cite the 
major criticisms laid bare by re- 
search in this field, or to point out 
the difficult problems which have 
been identified but which have not 
yet received sufficient study, much 
less have they been solved. Suffice it 
to say that much progress has been 
made and much more needs yet to 
be done to make correspondence 
education services as good and as 
helpful as they can be. e 


De human mind doesn’t need to be stuffed with infor- 
mation. It just needs to be open.—Boston Globe. 




















A Magnificent Communication Panacea? 


Use of Television in Education 


In Television in Education 


5 


7 HE fundamental point that 
“The role of educational television 
is an extension of the educational 
system to serve an immensely great- 
er number of people than it has 
hitherto been able to do and to 
serve better, too, its own present 
community of faculty and students” 
was brought out at the meeting of 
the Educational Television Pro- 
grams Institute held last April at 
Pennsylvania State College under 
the auspices of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 

The words were those of Dr. 
Arthur S. Adams, president of the 
American Council on Education. 
The participants at the Institute 
agreed that television should be ac- 
cepted as an intimate and essential 
part of the educational process and 
not as a supplement, luxury, or frill. 

Education is deeply rooted in the 
democratic concept, which is de- 
pendent on individuals who are 
well informed and hence able to 
work together within the commun- 
ity. Educational institutions must 
accept the responsibility of using 
every means available to fill the 
need for wider and deeper infor- 
mation and knowledge on the part 
of the public and students of 
America. 

Television is a means of com- 
munication. As a means of mass 
communication it is magnificent. It 
has an immediacy and a flexibility 





From the Summary Report of the 
Educational Television Programs In- 
stitute, a part of the proceedings 
published by the American Council 
on Education under the title Tele- 
vision in Education. Chapter II, 





that the cinema lacks. It is exciting 
and attention-compelling. Its edu- 
cational possibilities are tremen- 
dous. 

The word of caution, which was 
sounded at the Institute, is in order 
here, however. Too great enthu- 
siasm could be both unsound and 
harmful. Television is not and is 
never going to be an educational 
panacea. It is not going to replace 
the teacher. The participants in the 
Institute agreed that nothing can 
take the place of face-to-face con- 
tact between teacher and pupil, of 
the interplay of personalities, of 
questions and discussion. 

Educational television is not go- 
ing to outmode the classroom, al- 
though television will eventually 
have its place in the classroom as 
well as in the home. It is not going 
to eliminate the use of films or 
slides or blackboards or any of the 
traditional educational tools. It is 
essential that television be viewed in 
the proper perspective, without fear 
on the one hand or hysterical en- 
thusiasm on the other. 
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Where television is going to be 
most effective is not yet known, 
although considerable experimenta- 
tion is now going on in several edu- 
cational institutions. The members 
of the Institute were able, however, 
to point out some features of tele- 
vision which are basic in any plan- 
ning for the use of the medium in 
education. 


EDUCATIONAL TV'S ASSETS 


Among educational television's 
presently known assets is the large 
audience that can be influenced. 


Never before has education had the 
opportunity of reaching simultan- 
eously even a tiny fraction of the 
potential television audience. There 
are now approximately 17,000,000 


television sets in the United States 
and it is estimated that by 1960 
there will be 50,000,000 sets in use. 

Most educational television will 
never be able to hold the audiences 
reached by some commercial enter- 
tainment programs. But that does 
not mean, granted effective pro- 
gramming, that the audiences for 
educational television need be 
small. 

The University of Michigan tele- 
vision hour now has an estimated 
audience of from 80,000 to 100,000 
each Sunday afternoon. The latest 
estimate for the “Johns Hopkins 
Science Review,” carried over 22 
stations of the Du Mont network on 
Monday evening, is that this pro- 
gram enters 280,000 viewing homes, 
with an average of 214 viewers per 
home. 

The fact that television does go 


right into the home has revolution- 
ary possibilities for education. The 
value for handicapped and shut-in 
children is obvious. But even more 
important, literally in the millions 
are the busy housewives by day, the 
tired men and women workers, pro- 
fessional or otherwise, in the eve- 
ning. A device that brings education 
and culture to the consumer rather 
than moving the consumer to the 
source of his interests is important 
both in terms of economy and com- 
fort. In the home atmosphere also, 
television has a remarkable quality 
of informality and intimacy which, 
if skillfully handled, should con- 
tribute markedly to the learning 
process. 

Television, with its multiple sep- 
arate outlets from a single originat- 
ing source, can mean a greater utili- 
zation of brilliant individuals, 
special talent, and complicated or 
expensive properties. The leading 
authority in any field may discuss 
his subject once with perhaps more 
effect than in dozens of appearances 
before small groups. 

To cite but one example of such 
use—an agricultural expert at the 
Iowa State College station reaches 
more farmers in one 30-minute 
demonstration than he could in 
weeks of travel around the country- 
side. 

Television also can make avail- 
able on the video screen scientific 
demonstrations that would normal- 
ly be available for close study to 
only a very small group of viewers. 
This fact is being used to advantage 
already in the teaching of medicine 
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by closed circuit television. The pos- 
sibility of using the idea in many 
types of educational effort is being 
explored. 


MAJOR OPPORTUNITIES 


With these specific assets in mind, 
what are the major opportunities 
that television presents to educa- 
tion? The discussions at the Insti- 
tute suggested that there will be 
many different audiences that can 
and should be reached by educa- 
tional television. Fundamentally 
these can be divided into two 


groups: first, the students in schools 
and colleges; and second, and prob- 
ably even more important both in 
size and in need, the out-of-school 
audience. This latter group includes 
both adults and children. 
Admittedly there are problems of 


scheduling and timing in connec- 
tion with the use of television in 
the schools and colleges, and it is 
to be expected that in-school utili- 
zation will be adopted somewhat 
more slowly than in other areas 
where television has important uses. 

But before long a distinguished 
visitor may have the opportunity to 
talk to all the students in the edu- 
cational system. And the scientific 
experiments and demonstrations in 
one large, well-equipped laboratory 
can be presented to the students in 
schools lacking such laboratory fa- 
cilities. 

Not to be forgotten are the school 
children and college youth who 
form a part of the general audience 
when they have returned home after 
their classes are over for the day. 
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Surveys have indicated that children 
may spend more hours per week 
watching television than they spend 
in the classroom. The Zoo Parade 
and various hobby and museum 
shows point the way for the con- 
struction of out-of-school programs 
for children. 

Television is virtually “tailor- 
made” for adult education. The dif- 
ferent interests and needs of house- 
wives, business men and women, 
doctors, lawyers, organized labor, 
farmers, and innumerable others 
can be met by well-conceived pro- 
grams. Music, the drama, the art 
museums, the great variety of cul- 
tural and educational opportunities 
this country possesses can be 
brought right into the living room. 
Education can become a lifetime 
process. 

The members of the Institute 
agreed that television should make 
possible a better informed citizenry. 
The televising of the Kefauver 
crime hearings was one spectacular 
example of the power of television 
in informing the electorate. It will 
be possible to increase knowledge 
of municipal affairs and agencies 
and of civic duties and responsi- 
bilities. With knowledge should 
come constructive action. 

The Iowa State College television 
station has been presenting a most 
successful series of discussion pro- 
grams called “The Whole Town’s 
Talking.” There is no doubt that 
these telecasts have started the 
whole town and the whole state 
talking and thinking and acting. 

Television, when properly used, 
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can enrich the lives of the citizens 
of each community. The range of 
programs—informational, cultural, 
and educational—is limitless. Some 
of the programs might be offered as 
formal telecourses. 

In addition to these major oppor- 
tunities, there are significant by- 
products which might be expected 
to develop from the use of televi- 
sion by educational organizations. 

There might develop an im- 
proved quality of teaching. Most 
educators agree that it is a some- 
what more difficult task to teach on 
television. More time is required for 
preparation. There must be more 
careful organization. When facing 
the television camera there is the 
stimulus to do a better job. Thus, it 
seems probable that the teachers on 
television are trying harder and are 
more effective. 

This influence should carry over 
to teachers in the classroom. Teach- 
ers can study the technique of those 
being televised and they may be in- 
fluenced to improve their own 
teaching. 

When faced with such a revolu- 


Television Habits 


tionary medium, a reexamination 
of educational practices will be 
constantly needed. Such reexamina- 
tion should be a healthy develop- 
ment and have a stimulating effect. 
When establishing educational 
television facilities in any commun- 
ity, cooperation among the schools, 
colleges, and other educational 
agencies will be needed. The co- 
operation employed in this venture, 
along with the accompanying 
mutual understanding and respect 
can be said to be another byproduct 
which may well carry over into 
other fields with valuable results. 
Educational television will in- 
crease a knowledge of the schools 
and colleges on the part of the 
parents of a community and incul- 
cate in them greater understanding 
and support. Parents will be able to 
see and hear some of the instruction 
which their children receive. This 
knowledge and understanding will 
not be confined to the parents. It 
will extend to any resident of the 
community who is interested enough 
in the educational system to tune 
in on the program. e 


A RECENT survey of TV habits of the pupils of the Mil- 
ford, Conn., schools revealed that the average amount of 
time spent in TV viewing was 3.54 hours per day per 
pupil. It was also disclosed that there is a definite correla- 
tion between the ages of the child and the amount of time 
devoted to TV; the older the child the less viewing he 
does. Data also showed that poorer television habits and 
lower intelligence quotients, lower parental control, and 
poorer school achievement tend to be found in the same 
child—John DeNicola and William A. Rosenberg in 


Connecticut Teacher. 





























Are Unorthodox Teachers Un-American? 


Freedom to Learn 


RutH Woop GAVIAN 


In Social Education 


HE democratic heritage is based 
on the idea that all men are brothers 
and that they have inalienable rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. To safeguard these basic 
rights, the Constitution guarantees 
freedom of speech, press, assembly, 
and petition, freedom from unwar- 
ranted search and seizure, and the 
right of an accused person to a 
prompt and public trial before a 
jury of his peers. 

These rights have been fought 
for and won in a thousand years of 
bloody struggle against political 
tyranny. They are embodied in our 
legislative and judicial institutions. 
But they are not  selfenforcing. 
There are always men in positions 
of influence who do not respect 
these liberties and who would 
abridge or deny them, often with 
the excuse that it is necessary for 
preserving democracy. 

Today, when we are fighting to 
insure our national survival, which 
we believe is threatened by the 
spread of communism on other con- 
tinents, we face the temptation to 
disregard the Bill of Rights in order 
to suppress the Communists in our 
midst. Indeed we have already suc- 
cumbed to the temptation to an 
alarming degree. 

Never in our history as a nation 
have we accepted so many restric- 
tions on our basic liberties. Never 
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before have we come so near to for- 
getting the principle on which our 
judicial system is founded—that a 
man is innocent until he is proved 
guilty. In place of this principle, 
we have hysterically acquiesced in 
one that is diametrically opposed to 
it, namely—guilt by association. 

The principle of guilt by associa- 
tion has been extended into the 
realm of ideas, so that a person who 
favors social or economic reforms 
intended for the common welfare 
or that of an underprivileged group, 
particularly if he also favors ef- 
forts to negotiate the differences be- 
tween the East and the West, is 
likely to be considered a Communist 
or a Communist sympathizer, 

The resulting restrictions on free- 
dom of thought and freedom of 
conscience have pressed especially 
hard on members of the teaching 
profession, and particularly on 
teachers of the social studies. These 
restrictions are, in part, spelled out 
in recent laws, but mainly take the 
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form of administrative rulings and 
of demands from various organiza- 
tions that anyone guilty of unortho- 
dox beliefs (usually described by 
these groups, as “un-American,” 
“leftist,” ‘‘collectivist,” ‘‘atheistic,”’ 
or “pro-Communist’’) be ousted 
from teaching. 


PRESSURE FOR ORTHODOXY 


There is a mounting pressure for 
orthodoxy in nearly all areas of 
thinking—a pressure that has al- 
ready sharply curtailed the freedom 
of young people to learn. 

The pressure for political, eco- 
nomic, and religious orthodoxy is 
frequently directed against text- 
books and periodicals prepared for 
classroom use. A large proportion 
of the social-studies textbooks and 
classroom magazines now in use, in- 
cluding many that have been used 
in all parts of the country and that 
have been tested in the classroom 
for a decade or more, have been 
denounced by one organization or 
another on the ground that the ma- 
terial in question contains ideas 
that are contrary to the interests or 
opinions of the organization making 
the complaint. 

This “censorship by pressure 
group” is not new but is becoming 
increasingly frequent. It greatly 
hampers the efforts of writers and 
publishers to supply textbooks and 
classroom magazines that deal with 
genuine issues in a way that is 
broadly informative and intellectu- 
ally stimulating. It forces writers 
and publishers to “water down” 
passages that deal with a controver- 


sial matter until, too often, most of 
the significance is lost. 

Censorship by pressure group has 
become a major threat to the right 
of the student to learn. It not only 
makes textbooks and classroom 
magazines insipid, but it causes 
teachers great anxiety in their selec- 
tion and use. A teacher never 
knows when he may be suspected 
of disloyal tendencies on account of 
a book or magazine he has selected 
for his classroom. 

The danger of “censorship by 
pressure group” is also felt by a 
teacher when he recommends sup- 
plementary readings, or invites a 
guest speaker to his classroom, or 
suggests that his student attend a 
lecture or a play on a controversial 
theme. The risk of censorship is 
still greater should he sponsor or 
advise a student club which is con- 
cerned with the live issues of the 
day. Security lies in avoiding the 
serious consideration of local, na- 
tional, or international problems. 


THE DEMOCRATIC WAY 


Yet the democratic way of life 
depends for its very existence upon 
the free interchange of ideas. It is 
the only form of government which 
provides for the peaceful accommo- 
dation of differences. Peaceful ac- 
commodation cannot take place un- 
less there is full opportunity for the 
people to hear and discuss all points 
of view. When discussion is limited 
to the presentation of ideas that are 
generally accepted, and new or un- 
familiar ideas are refused a hearing, 
the group is prevented from reach- 
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ing a new consensus of opinion. 
This defeats the democratic process 
of adjusting differences to arrive at 
a solution. 

If young people are to learn to 
participate in the democratic proc- 


tunity to practice it. The school, 
more than any other institution, ex- 
ists to provide this opportunity. 
Shall we make it possible for the 
school to do so by protecting that 
freedom of inquiry which is the 


ess, they must have ample oppor- basis of the right to learn? * 


Freedom of Education in Bulgaria 


THE scholastic standing of our schools is still unsatisfactory. 
Especially poor results have been observed in the basic 
school subjects, Bulgarian, mathematics, and Russian. In- 
struction on scientific subjects is at a very low ideologi- 
cal and theoretical level. Many shortcomings have per- 
meated the field of Communist education. . The 
depraved habits of the bourgeois school have not been com- 
pletely eliminated. 

Many subjects are not taught with sufficient political 
intensity. ... We must find the main reasons for the draw- 
backs of our schocl system. . . . and for the unsatisfactory 
work of many teachers who lack the necessary ideological, 
political, scientific, and pedagogical training. .. . 

The Ministry of Public Education and the nation’s 
teachers must do their utmost to instruct and explain their 
subjects according to the doctrines of Stalin, Michurin and 
Pavlov. . . . It is of paramount importance that the Soviet 
pedagogical experience be regularly and_ systematically 
studied.—Excerpts from an article in Rabotnicheski Delo 
(Sofia). 





THE State tries to Sovietize the youth through Marxist- 
trained teachers and professors, translated Russian text- 
books and Communist sponsored organizations. . . . Church 
attendance is discouraged by organizing other activities 
during service time. All religions are considered backward, 
their existence tolerated only for the sake of the benighted 
older generation.—Report of a Bulgarian school teacher 
who recently escaped. 

Both items from News From Behind the Iron Curtain. 





From “Hot Rod” to “Hamlet” 


Using Recordings in High-School 
Language-Arts Classes 


ARNO JEWETT 


In Recordings for Teaching Literature and Language in High School 


d2 scorvs of one type or an- 
other have been used in the lan- 
guage-arts classroom with varying 
degrees of success for several de- 
cades. During the 30’s many teach- 
ers in America used literature rec- 
ords which they obtained through 
the National Council of Teachers 
of English. In 1942 the bulletin, 
Recordings for School Use, which 
was published as part of the Radio 
in Education Series, listed many re- 
cordings and appraised their educa- 
tional value and technical quality. 

It was not until after World War 
II, however, that high-school Eng- 
lish teachers had available to them 
hundreds of recordings of literary 
and historical significance. Today 
there are dozens of Shakespearean 
albums for sale, scores of poetry 
records, and hundreds of disks with 
ballads and folk songs. In addition, 
there are recordings of famous his- 
torical events, of novels and short 
stories, and of 20th century drama. 

Most of the literary selections are 
narrated or sung by professional ar- 
tists, famous British and American 
actors, actresses, and singers. Some 
of the poems are read by the poets 
themselves; writers like Robert 
Frost, Lew Sarett, Carl Sandburg, 
and Stephen Vincent Benét. 

The quality of records has stead- 
ily improved. Fidelity is excellent 
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and wearing quality is good. There 
are the long-playing records to help 
sustain mood in plays and other 
long pieces of literature. 

Most language-arts teachers real- 
ize that poetry and drama should 
be heard as well as read. In fact, a 
good poem, like classical music, 
needs to be heard several times be- 
fore its beauty can be fully appre- 
ciated. Emotional and _ rhythmic 
qualities of literature are more 
truly communicated to the listeners 
by voice, than by only the verbal 
symbols on the printed page. 

Unfortunately, but understand- 
ably, some English teachers today 
have neither the speech training nor 
the native vocal abilities to deliver 
Hamlet’s soliloquy beginning, “O, 
that this too too solid flesh would 
melt . . .” or Tennyson’s “Break, 
Break, Break.” The odds are good 
that Laurence Olivier, John Giel- 
gud, or another first-rate profes- 
sional actor will give a more vivid 
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and realistic interpretation of these 
selections than the typical English 
teacher. It is too much to expect 
even the most accomplished reader 
to be equally successful in perform- 
ing, say, Chaucer, Pope, Tennyson, 
Yeats, and Auden. 

However, recordings should not 
be used to supplant oral reading by 
either the students or the teacher. 
As a touchstone or a standard, the 
professional’s dramatization or read- 
ing may become a strong stimulus 
for better oral delivery by the lis- 
tener. 


SELECTION OF RECORDINGS 


In purchasing disks for class- 
room usc several precautions should 
be observed. Adolescents, particu- 
larly boys with a ‘“Tarzan complex,” 
do not usually appreciate sentimen- 
tal and superemotional renditions of 
poetry and drama. 

The subject matter and theme of 
selections should be considered in 
relation to the tastes and attitudes 
of all the class members. A group 
of junior-high-school students who 
are having fun reading Smoky, The 
Case Book of Sherlock Holmes, 
Junior Miss, and Hot Rod are not 
ready to enjoy even the best ren- 
dition of ‘“God’s World,” “La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci,” and “Upon 
Westminister Bridge.” 

Records selected by the teacher 
or, better yet, by the teacher and 
students should not be far above 
the appreciation level of most mem- 
bers of the class. Of course, in most 
classes the literary likes and levels 
of appreciation will be extremely 


diverse and varied. If all students 
in a class are encouraged to con- 
sider titles of recorded literature 
which they like and to evaluate 
actual recordings before purchase is 
made, the tastes of retarded and 
advanced students may be satisfied. 

When recordings are being pur- 
chased, the local record store may 
be willing to obtain them and per- 
mit a committee of students to 
evaluate them. In certain instances, 
the proprietor of the music store 
may arrange for a hearing of the 
records in the classroom. An im- 
portant principle to follow in the 
buying of records is to hear the 
records and to try them out on at 
least a few students with different 
literary tastes before final purchase 
is made. 

Boys and girls in the English 
class may have libraries of records, 
some of which can be used in teach- 
ing literature. Although their col- 
lections are likely to contain a pre- 
ponderance of popular music, they 
may also include some excellent 
ballads, folk music, transcriptions 
of historical events, and Shakes- 
pearean readings. Student-owned 
records when screened and grouped 
according to subject and theme, 
may be used at intervals throughout 
the school year. 

Other possible sources for bor- 
rowing or renting literary record- 
ings are the public library, college 
and university libraries, state de- 
partment of education libraries, the 
Library of Congress, and the Office 
of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. a 





Cracks Appear in the Doctrine of Immunity 


School Liability 


R. R. HAMILTON 


In Safety Education 


—ESPITE the fact that the rule 
of nonliability of a [school] dis- 
trict for its torts has been establish- 
ed for years, cases in this trouble- 
some area of school administration 
continue to be litigated. 

As you know, the legal rule is 
that since school districts are in- 
strumentalities of the state, and 
the state is immune from suit unless 
it consents, the state’s immunity ex- 
tends to the districts. In order to 
hold a district liable for its torts 
or those of its agents and em- 
ployees, the legislature of the state 
must enact legislation imposing 
such liability. The rule of immun- 
ity is the law, with some excep- 
tions, in all the states except Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and New 
York. 

Two recent court decisions, one 
by the supreme court of Utah, and 
another by the supreme court of 
Michigan, may indicate that some 
cracks are appearing in the old, 
rock-ribbed doctrine of immunity. 

The Utah case involved a three- 
year-old child, who, while riding 
her tricycle on the school grounds, 
fell into some burning embers 
which had been left on the grounds 
near an incinerator. She suffered 
severe burns. The court held that 
the district was not liable, but two 
judges dissented vigorously. One of 
the dissenters pointed out that the 
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immunity role rests on the “im- 
moral and indefensible doctrine’ 
that “the king (sovereign) can do 
no wrong” and that a state should 
not be permitted to shield itself 
behind it. 

The Michigan case was one in 
which the administrator of the es- 
tate of a 15-year-old girl sued the 
school district for damages, alleging 
that the negligence of the district 
caused the child’s death. She had 
attended a high-school night foot- 
ball game. She paid the admission 
charge, saw the game, and left a 
few minutes before the end of the 
game. A ramp extended from the 
basement of the high-school ware- 
house building to the ground level, 
and was protected by an 18-inch 
concrete wall. The girl’s car was 
parked near the wall. As she at- 
tempted to walk around it she fell 
over the wall and into the ramp. 
She suffered paralysis from which 
she died eight months later. The 
parking area was poorly lighted. 

In the trial court, the jury award- 
ed the administrator $10,000 dam- 
ages, but the judge in that court 
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rendered judgment for the district 
notwithstanding the verdict of the 
jury. On appeal to the Michigan 
supreme court, the action of the 
trial court was upheld by an equally 
divided court! It requires a major- 
ity of the judges to reverse the ac- 
tion of a lower court. The opinion 
upholding the verdict of the trial 
court followed the orthodox rule of 
immunity. 

The cases are not so important 
for their holdings; their importance 
lies in the dissents. And these cases 
should give educational administra- 
tors pause. Note the amount the 
jury awarded the administrator of 
the girl’s estate in the Michigan 
case! When the immunity rule sur- 
vives by the narrow margin of a 
single judge—and in as respected 
a court as the supreme court of 
Michigan—I think we are justified 
in wondering if the old rule may 
be losing some of its vigor. If I am 
correct in thinking that these cases 
may indicate a trend, it is clear that 
districts cannot longer rely with 
confidence on the general rule of 
immunity. 


IMMUNITY RULE WRONG 


I incline to the view that the im- 
munity rule is wrong and should be 
abrogated in its entirety. I think it 
has become obsolete. Education has 
become big business. If educational 
programs subject pupils to the 
hazards of modern traffic, buzz 
saws, dangerous chemicals in the 
laboratory, injuries in athletic con- 
tests from which districts take a 
profit, and other dangers, the cost 


of compensating for injuries suffer- 
ed in such programs should be as- 
sumed as a legitimate cost of edu- 
cation. 

It is submitted that public educa- 
tion can no longer justify sending 
children through life blind or 
maimed through the negligence of 
the districts, and smugly take refuge 
behind a rule the foundation and 
soundness of which is, to put it 
mildly, open to serious question Ad- 
ministrators should seek to have the 
legislatures of their respective states 
abrogate the rule and require all 
districts to carry insurance to cover 
injuries to pupils. 

That problem has some very in- 
teresting aspects. Many: school ad- 
ministrators have informed me that 
their school boards, from school 
funds, regularly purchase insurance 
to cover their school buses and driv- 
ers, and may arrange insurance to 
cover injuries to members of their 
athletic teams, despite the lack of 
express legislative authorization for 
such purposes. It might well be 
asked whether this might be an il- 
legal expenditure of school funds 
since the district is not liable in 
any event. It could be argued that 
since the district needs no protec- 
tion, the purchase of insurance con- 
stitutes giving away of public 
money. 


PERSONNEL ARE LIABLE 


One additional point, and this 
frequently comes as something of a 
shock to administrators, teachers, 
and other school personnel. The im- 
munity from liability enjoyed by 
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school districts does not extend to 
school personnel! They are liable 
for their negligent acts just as if 
they were not engaged in school 
work. An athletic coach, an instruc- 
tor in the laboratory or shop, a bus 
driver, and even the administrator, 
personally may be subjected to a 
suit for damages if his negligence 
can be established. 

This fact seems not to be realized 
adequately by school people, al- 
though many have realized it too 
late—after they are in court! 

School personnel are liable per- 
sonally for damage caused by their 
acts of negligence. The definition 
of negligence is variously stated 
but it comes down to this: If a per- 
son does not act as a reasonably 
prudent person would act under 
the same or similar circumstances, 
he will be deemed to have acted 
negligently. It is said that he must 
act with “due care.” Whether a 
person has so acted is a question of 
fact to be determined by the judge, 
or by the jury if there is a jury in 
the case. 

The possibilities of legal involve- 
ment by school personnel in tort 
cases are very great indeed, and are 
increasing. The reason is not far 
to seek. Education has become big 
business. In addition to providing 
traditional instruction, schools are 
in the transportation business 
(school buses), the restaurant busi- 
ness (cafeterias), the entertainment 
business (class plays, etc.,), and 
athletic contests (unless your ath- 
letic program is still genuinely and 
primarily a part of the physical edu- 


cation program!), and other busi- 
nesses. In the instructional field 
proper, courses are offered which 
daily subject pupils to hazards. 

In all these activities personnel 
are working and necessarily incur 
the risk of being held to have acted 
negligently if a student suffers in- 
jury. School districts, with some ex- 
ceptions, are immune from suit, but 
the administrators, teachers, coaches, 
bus drivers, and all other school 
personnel are “wide open” to suit. 

A single large judgment against 
the average teacher would cripple 
him financially for many years. As 
one of my students put it, a school 
person may find himself “turning 
over the key to his front door” to 
one whom the jury has found was 
injured through his negligence! 


AREAS OF DANGER 


The areas of greater danger of 
liability of school personnel are 
where you would expect to find 
them, namely, in laboratories, in 
manual-arts shops, and in athletics. 
The so-called “‘buzz-saw’’ cases are 
very numerous. As you know, in- 
juries occur most frequently from 
failure to have a proper guard in- 
stalled on the saw in the manual- 
arts shop, or from failure of the 
instructor to insist that the guard 
be used. Also, instructors have 
been held personally liable for in- 
juries to pupils when they have 
permitted them to use dangerous 
machinery without first giving them 
complete instruction as to its proper 
use, 

Of course the field of competi- 
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tive athletics affords almost un- 
limited possibilities for negligent 
action by coaches and administra- 
tors, and numerous cases have arisen 
in that area. An obvious negligent 
act would be putting into a game 
a boy whose injuries are such that 
he should not be allowed to play. 
Another would be ‘“‘overmatching” 
a boy. You can add to the list al- 
most indefinitely. 

But all the possibilities for negli- 
gent action and personal liability of 
school people do not lie in the shop 
or laboratory, or in athletics. A case 
which arose in Detroit will illus- 
trate the possibility despite the 
fact that here the teacher was held 
not liable. 

It appears that in a class in na- 
ture study the teacher required her 
pupils to care for certain plants, 
some of the plants being suspended 
in boxes. The plaintiff, an eight- 
year-old girl, was directed to water 
some of the plants, but not being 
tall enough to reach them, procured 
a chair on which she stood. She 
used a glass milk bottle in watering 
the plants. She fell from the chair, 
the glass bottle broke on the con- 
crete floor and the child was cut 
severely. 

The teacher knew the child was 
using the chair and that she was 
using the milk bottle to perform 
her appointed duties! 

Fortunately for the teacher, the 
jury held that she was not negli- 
gent, hence not liable. I think the 


decision was completely wrong. If 
the facts don’t establish negligence 
on the part of the teacher, I hardly 
know what would! This teacher 
“got off” lucky. 

There seems to be little doubt 
about some cases of liability—the 
driver of the school bus, for ex- 
ample, is liable for his negligence 
when it causes injury to person or 
property. Most states have some 
provision for insurance in connec- 
tion with buses, but the extent of 
coverage permitted or required 
under the laws varies greatly. 


UNFAIR TO TEACHERS 


I submit that the business of 
education now has become so big 
that it is palpably unfair to saddle 
teachers and administrators with 
the liability risks which may be in- 
volved in their respective positions. 
At least three states, New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut, have 
enacted “‘save harmless” statutes for 
the protection of teachers. These 
require the district to pay judg- 
ments recovered against teachers. 

This is enlightened legislation 
and should be adopted widely. The 
tort liability laws applicable to dis- 
tricts, and to individuals responsible 
for the school program, are obso- 
lete and cannot be defended in a 
modern society. It is unfair to 
everyone concerned to attempt to 
operate a modern educational pro- 
gram under antiquated tort liability 
laws. 8 


IN 1920 only 1.6 percent of all pupils in school were 
transported at public expense. Today the percentage is 27.8. 





Selection of Good Men Is Not Enough 
A Bill of Rights for School-Board Members* 


Howarp R. JONES 


In The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


HERE are more than 350,000 
school-board members in the United 
States. For the most part, they are 
highly qualified people in terms of: 
(1)belief in education as a major 
instrument for the maintenance and 
betterment of our society; (2) be- 
lief in the potentialities inherent in 
each child, youth, and adult, and in 
the need for providing educational 
opportunity commensurate with the 
abilities of each individual; (3) 
acceptance in the community as a 
community leader; (4) desire to 
improve the local educational pro- 
gram; and (5) high integrity and 
dedication to serving in the public 
interest. 

Selection of good school-board 
members is not enough. There must 
be a climate favorable to the effec- 
tive functioning of school-board 
members as trustees of the com- 
munity educational program. Some 
of the basic conditions providing 
this climate are well known but are 
not always observed. Other condi- 
tions are not always recognized as 
being essential. 

This article delineates some of 
the important factors which condi- 
tion the effectiveness of school- 
board members. These factors are 
called “rights,” not so that school- 
board members can beat their 
breasts and demand what is justly 
due them, but because these factors 
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are so fundamental that they belong 
in articles of covenant subscribed 
to by all who work in behalf of 
public education. 

1. The right of a new school 
board member to be given help in 
becoming oriented to his job. 
Many school systems have found 
that it pays dividends to provide 
new board members with one of the 
manuals written specifically for 
school-board members and describ- 
ing in layman’s language the role 
of the school board in the educa- 
tional program of the community 
and state. 

The new school-board member 
should be provided with at least 
such materials as the board's state- 
ment of policies, bylaws, rules and 
regulations; an organization chart 
of the school system; a copy of the 
previous year’s board minutes and 
the last annual report; materials 
showing the curriculum framework 





* A companion article to “A Bill of 
Rights for School Administrators,” THE 
EDUCATION DiGEsT, October, 1952. 
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or instructional program of the 
schools; and a copy of the current 
budget and financial statements of 
the current year. 

Initial orientation quickly merges 
into in-service improvement. Many 
boards subscribe to such periodicals 
as the American School Board Jour- 
nal, the Nation’s Schools, and the 
School Executive, and pass copies 
around among the board members. 

2. The right to serve as a free 
agent in behalf of the whole com- 
munity rather than as a represen- 
tative of particular groups which 
may have been instrumental in 
the board member's election. The 
local recreation association may have 
been active in encouraging one of 
its members to become a candidate 
for the board of education. When 
he becomes fully acquainted with 
all of the facts as presented in 
school-board meetings, his difficult 
task may be to inform the members 
of the recreation association of the 
revised picture as he sees it and of 
the reasons behind the policy be- 
ing pursued by the board of edu- 
cation. 

Certainly, observance of this 
right does not mean that issues 
should not be forthrightly and fully 
discussed in school-board elections 
with successful candidates pushing 
for adoption of their points of 
view. But it does mean that no 
school-board members should be 
“captive candidates.” 

3. The right to have the board 
considered as a community “board 
of education" rather than merely 
as a "school board" construed in 


a narrow sense. Today many edu- 
cators believe that a major purpose 
of the school is to improve the 
quality of living in a community. 
In order to bring this about, edu- 
cational activities extending far be- 
yond the confines of school plant 
walls may legitimately come within 
the province of public education. 

4. The right to recognition of 
the board as the legal policy-de- 
ciding body. This right is some- 
times not observed by school ad- 
ministrators who arrive at policy de- . 
cisions and invoke them prior to 
board presentation and deliberation. 
It is sometimes not honored by 
citizen committees which expect the 
board to rubber-stamp their find- 
ings. 

5. The right to encourage lay 
groups to work with the school 
board in recommending improve- 
ments in the school program. It 
is becoming increasingly recognized 
that effective civic partnership in 
providing for a sound school pro- 
gram demands some enlargement of 
participative machinery. 

Even during the difficulties that 
occasionally develop in this rela- 
tionship, an important principle 
should never be forgotten, namely 
that ‘educational progress is pos- 
sible only on the basis of an in- 
formed public consent.” 

6. The right to have agenda 
prepared and sent to board mem- 
bers together with supplementary 
data in advance of board meet- 
ings. It is important that board 
members do not come to board 
meetings “cold” with no advance 
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knowledge of the topics to be dis- 
cussed. 

Responsibility for drawing up 
the agenda and supplementary data 
is usually delegated by the board to 
the superintendent of schools. But 
the use of agenda does not need to 
bring rigidity into board meetings. 

7. The right to participate in 
the formulation of policy as well 
as in policy decision. Textbooks in 
school administration have some- 
times contended that the superin- 
tendent and his staff not only 
should analyze matters to be pre- 
sented to the board but should 
make all presentations in terms of 
specific recommendations, 

Such procedure negates the con- 
tribution a board can make as ad- 
viser to the superintendent. All the 
facts and knowledge of community 
factors are not likely to be in the 
possession of the superintendent 
and his staff. Of course, the super- 
intendent should not abdicate his 
responsibility for making recom- 
mendations to the board, but recom- 
mendations in many instances 
should be based on lay opinion as 
well as professional opinion. It also 
must be remembered that the proc- 
ess gone through in arriving at 
decisions is often as important as 
the decision reached. 

8. The right to open covenants, 
openly arrived at. If the board is 
concerned that the community be- 
come intelligent on school issues, 
one major way of educating the 
public is to have school matters 
threshed out on the floor of the 
open meetings with encouragement 


given visitors, including the press, 
to attend. 

Executive sessions should be lim- 
ited to those exceptional times 
when such matters as ticklish per- 
sonnel problems are discussed. 
Even then, it is good practice to 
defer official action until a public 
meeting even though the action is 
taken without discussion. 

9. The right to approve not only 
basic policies but also major means 
of carrying out policies. While 
careful distinction must be made be- . 
tween the executive function, which 
should be delegated to the superin- 
tendent and his staff, and the leg- 
islative function, which belongs to 
the board and should never be sub- 
verted, there is an approval func- 
tion which is properly exercised by 
the board. 

Examples are approval of the 
appointment of key personnel, of 
major curriculum codifications and 
the selection of textbooks, and of 
bills for expenditures. 

The means employed often affect 
the attainment of the ends desired. 
It is the board’s prerogative to de- 
termine whether the means are in 
harmony with the objectives. In so 
doing, it must be extremely careful 
that it does not itself enter into 
the administrative execution of 
policy. 

10. The right to have the eval- 
uation function of the board un- 
derstood and respected and not 
feared or short-circuited. School 
boards are charged with maintain- 
ing an effective program of public 
education. It must, therefore, be re- 
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quired of boards that they seek to 
ascertain how effective the schools 
for which they are responsible ac- 
tually are. 

Knowledge of a school’s program 
must always precede evaluation. 
Many boards are devoting a part of 
each meeting to a presentation by 
some staff member or teacher of 
the phase of the instructional pro- 
gtam for which that individual is 
responsible. 

There needs to be a healthy at- 
mosphere of self-survey in every 
school system. Polls of opinion, 
studies of drop-outs, studies of the 
success of high-school graduates, 
and use of the standards and tests 
which have been developed are 
some of the tools available for the 
task of evaluation. Some of the 
best measures must be constructed 
locally in terms of the educational 
program of the particular commun- 
ity. 

11. The right to retire from the 
board with the thanks of the com- 
munity after a reasonable term of 
office. No board member who has 
given unstintingly of his time in 
the cause of public education should 
be branded as lacking in civic loy- 
alty if he does not seek reelection 
time and time again. Community 
pressures tending to force continu- 


ous service will cause busy and able 
community leaders to shy away 
from seeking to become board mem- 
bers. 

The board member too often is 
the forgotten man when it comes 
to granting recognition for the 
achievements of the educational 
program. While his major satis- 
faction will be the progress he can 
see in the program of the schools 
and the inward knowledge that 
partly through his efforts children 
and young people are growing into 
better and more intelligent citizens, 
a word of thank you from admini- 
strators, teachers, parents, and 
fellow citizens is the least a com- 
munity can do. 

Lastly, every retiring board mem- 
ber knows that retirement can never 
mean withdrawal from interest in 
and support of the schools. 

This enumeration of rights is 
now concluded. If these rights have 
sounded too much like truisms, the 
story of the speech teacher who 
had assigned original oral declama- 
tions can be recalled. One lad whose 
imagination and creativity bore no 
fruit finally fell back on giving Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg address in the 
best oratorical style. The teacher’s 
comment: “It sounds a bit familiar, 
but it’s still terrific.” e 


— are in the United States some 350,000 school- 
board members. About 90 percent of these are found in the 
27 states where the common district type of school organi- 
zation is still prevalent. In some states, in fact, there are 
more school-board members than there are teachers— 
Roald F. Campbell in The Administration of Public Edu- 


cation. 








Why Hide in the Hall Mop Closet? 


High-School Extracurriculum Activities 
Are Worth the Effort 


VIRGINIA BAILARD 


In NEA Journal 


W ILL you please sponsor the 
Ad Club this year, Miss Periwin- 
kle?”’ asks the principal. And what 
does Miss Periwinkle do? Does she 
beam happily or does she run and 
hide in the hall mop closet? 

What she does depends largely 
on whether she thinks extracurricu- 
lum activities are worth the effort. 
Does she understand the values for 
the students—and for the adviser— 
that can come from club work? 
What are those values anyway? 

Perhaps the most important value 
for the student is the feeling of 
security he gets from belonging to 
a group. One example will show 
the importance to young people of 
acceptance by their peers. 

In a Southern California high 
school, a counselor summoned a 
young lady for a conference about 
some low grades. The girl, a new- 
comer to the school, was most 
depressed and shedding many tears. 

“I hate this place!” she exclaim- 
ed. “I don’t know anybody, and I 
haven’t any friends. . . I’m not 
having any fun here. I don’t feel 
that I belong, and I just don’t care 
about anything!” 

With the counselor's help, she 
soon became a valuable committee 
member of the Girl's League, and 
later active in other school affairs. 
About a month later, of her own 
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accord, she went in to see the coun- 
selor and said: 

“I know that people usually come 
in here when they have a problem, 
but I just came in to tell you that 
I’m one of the happiest gals in this 
school. And just take a look at 
these grades now! I really feel like 
working now. I’m my old self.” 

Closely related to the security 
value is that of social growth. Every- 
one should learn to work with and 
to get along with other people. If 
the morale of a club is good (and 
it’s partly the job of the sponsor 
to help make it so), there are un- 
limited opportunities for social 
growth. Members working happily 
together—sharing responsibilities in 
a give-and-take situation—grow in 
cooperation and understanding. 

Young people also learn through 
social experience and through the 
subtle guidance of the activity spon- 
sor the niceties of giving and at- 
tending successful parties. A social 
affair gives these youngsters the 
chance to learn the things they may 
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not have had opportunity to learn 
elsewhere. 

Emotional growth is another 
value of club activities. Where is 
an individual more likely to learn 
the importance of selfcontrol and 
acceptable behavior than in work- 
ing with a group of his fellow stu- 
dents? Students who are poor sports 
learn that they cannot gain or main- 
tain the respect of their group with 
emotionally immature behavior. Be- 
cause the longing of young people 
to be accepted by their peers is 
strong, educators often work though 
the student activity program to help 
students to grow more mature emo- 
tionally. 

Extracurriculum organizations 
provide young people with an ex- 
cellent laboratory for democratic ex- 
perience. Each studert can contrib- 
ute something to the group. Each 
student has a certain responsibility. 
It is through these group experi- 
ences that he learns to live demo- 
cracy. 

The club also is a fine place to 
develop good leaders. One teacher 
we know in a Midwest town is a 
student-council sponsor. Working 
with a new president, she, first of 
all, lets him know that she’s all for 
him, that he’s a great guy, and that 
she’s delighted she will be working 
with him for the coming year. She 
has opportunities to remind him 
that he is a leader of the whole 
group, not just a part. She helps 
him with his diplomacy, pointing 


out the importance of requesting 
rather than demanding that club 
members perform certain tasks. She 
helps him to put his intelligence to 
work by teaching him the import- 
ance of careful planning and the 
wisdom of delegating responsibility. 
She teaches him the fundamentals 
of parliamentary law, and helps him 
to accept criticism without going to 
pieces. 

This teacher has turned out some 
splendid leaders and is making a 
real contribution to her school. She 
is also realizing many personal sat- 
isfactions. 

Do you place a high value on 
good morale in your school? Club 
activities can improve any school’s 
morale. How? Well, one reason 
is that most clubs include in their 
activities some having to do with 
the general welfare of their school. 
The more clubs, the greater are the 
contributions likely to be. The 
greater the contributions, the better 
the school morale. 

Faculty members, as well as stu- 
dents, benefit from good school 
morale. It is much more pleasant to 
work in a school where the morale 
is high. 

There are other benefits for fac- 
ulty sponsors, too. There are the 
satisfactions that come from work- 
ing with enthusiastic young people, 
the reputation that young people 
give a good sponsor throughout 
the school, and, finally, the fun of 
sharing enjoyable experiences.  ©@® 


Most students have a sense of humor. The more you 
humor them, the better they like it—-Nathan Levine in 
High Points. 





Are We Educating S pectators or Actors? 


Neglected Areas in Education 


OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL 


In Forty-Seventh Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching 


_)ESPITE the voluminous lit- 
erature dealing with curriculum, 
methods, goals, administration, fi- 
nancing, and staffing of education, 
a survey of the educational land- 
scape reveals barren spots. 

It is the purpose here to con- 
sider a number of these that con- 
tinue to warrant examination, with 
the hope of emphasizing certain 
neglected factors and of pointing 
up considerations that deserve at- 
tention. 

In his Crisis in the University, 
Sir Walter Moberly suggests that 
the university no longer asks “the 
really fundamental questions.” If 
that is true for Great Britain, it is 
even more so in the United States 
where the philosophical approach 
is less in evidence. But what does 
the suggestion mean, and is it 
valid? Perhaps we may find the 
answer to this query by examining 
the methods of instruction now 
used in some of the subjects taught 
in our colleges and universities. 

Take history, for example. The 
average history text which so often 
determines the tone of classroom 
instruction is chiefly a recital of 
facts. It may betray certain biases 
of the author but in general it is 
objective, noncontroversial, a record 
of events. It recounts what hap- 
pened—may even indicate how it 
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happened—but often fails to ask 
why it happened, what the meaning 
is, or what were the social, political, 
economic, or psychological factors 
that served as a background. This 
gets into the realm of opinion, 
and in this scientific age scholar- 
ship and instruction shun the specu- 
lative, cling to the solid ground of 
facts, venturing only tentative con- 
clusions since all the facts are not 
in hand. The real issues are fre- 
quently sidestepped because no 
scientific proof is possible. 

What has been said of history 
applies also to the other social sci- 
ences. This does not mean that all 
professors of economics, for ex- 
ample, handle merely the dry bones 
of their subject. The method of pre- 
senting subject matter may raise 
questions and evoke spirited class 
discussion, but two questions still 
remain: In classes where the lecture 
method still dominates, is the time 
left for consideration of problems 
adequate, and, do basic issues re- 
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ceive the attention which they de- 
serve even where discussion has 
superseded the lecture as the 
method of instruction? 

In literature the goal is certainly 
understanding, appreciation, and in- 
spiration. Even here, the analytical 
approach in considering a poem, a 
short story, an essay, or a novel is 
sometimes so emphasized as to ob- 
scure the deeper insights. Footnotes 
to the masterpiece of literature 
seem sometimes to attract more at- 
tention than the classic itself, with 
the result that the student may 
lose a budding taste for good lit- 
erature rather than develop it. This 
sacrifice which the humanities make 
to the ‘‘scientific method” has been 
observed too frequently. Vivisection 
of a vital work of art, whether it be 
a poem, a picture, or a musical 
composition, may result in the 
death of the masterpiece so far as 
the student is concerned. 

Failure to ask fundamental ques- 
tions, concentration on knowledge 
rather than understanding, consid- 
ering only the what and how in- 
stead of the why, and complete 
neutrality in instruction are un- 
realistic. The dynamic quality of 
education is lost if the subject mat- 
ter is not somehow related to life. 
The desire for knowledge, an im- 
portant educational objective, is de- 
veloped by bringing the student 
face to face with real problems in 
such way as to arouse a desire to 
resolve them. 

Education which takes a detached 
view of life and society, that never 
leads students to face issues, both 
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personal and social, realistically, 
that observes neutrality in the in- 
struction of youth, tends to produce 
men and women who are spectators 
rather than actors in life’s conflicts. 
They view both sides of ques- 
tions with equanimity, seeing the 
strengths and weaknesses of each, 
weighing the pros and cons, analyz- 
ing with clarity and logic the ele- 
ments of the issue at stake, even 
reaching a tentative conclusion as 
to which side is right, but never 
aligning themselves with either of 
the contending forces. 

Surely the effective citizen, and 
more particularly the leader, must 
be willing to stand up and be count- 
ed, to make a commitment, to throw 
his weight on the side of truth; in 
short, to enter the fight for the 
right as he sees it. Many of our 
current problems, such as the fight 
of the western world against Com- 
munist ideology, fail of solution 
because those who understand the 
needs best lack the courage to 
undertake the solution. It is prob- 
able that wholly neutral instruc- 
tion weakens rather than strength- 
ens the ability to make commit- 
ments, and yet an education which 
does not strengthen the power of 
conviction, that does not inculcate 
a sense of social responsibility, fails 
in its duty to society. 


THE QUANTITATIVE CONCEPTION 


Too great an emphasis on the 
scientific method has resulted in 
unwarranted departmentalization of 
knowledge. This in turn has led to 
a quantitative conception of educa- 
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tion represented by the credit-hour 
system, to the supposition that frag- 
ments of knowledge gathered by 
the student automatically meld into 
a coherent whole, thus producing a 
liberally educated person. 

It overlooks the element to which 
Cardinal Newman called attention 
when he said, in speaking of liberal 
education: “Communication is not 
the whole process. . . . It is the ac- 
tion of a formative power, reducing 
to order and meaning the matter of 
our acquirements; it is making of 
the objects of our knowledge sub- 
jectively our own, or, to use a fa- 
miliar word, it is a digestion of 
what we receive into the substance 
of our previous state of thought.” 

This oversight has weakened the 
liberal tradition and largely robbed 
it of its appeal. The arts college has 
become a service agency teaching 
the tools of learning, introducing 
the student to the broad fields of 
knowledge through elementary or 
watered-down survey courses, pro- 
viding preprofessional courses for 
medicine, law, the ministry, nurs- 
ing, etc., and preparing students for 
the graduate school through a kind 
of specialized training in some one 
field, styled his major. The broad 
liberalizing program in terms of 
which the college is usually de- 
scribed simply does not exist in 
many institutions called colleges of 
arts and sciences. 

If the average undergraduate 
were asked to define the highest 
form of intellectual activity on the 
university campus, he would prob- 
ably reply “research.” He could 


cite many facts in justification of 
the answer, and, in terms of its 
recognizable effect on society, he 
would probably be right. Without 
in any way disparaging the impor- 
tance of research, let us examine the 
facts. 


PURSUIT OF TRUTH 


Pursuit of the truth is undoubt- 
edly the highest function of the uni- 
versity, but that is not synonymous 
with scientific research. Pursuit of 
truth refers to search for reality, 
for meaning, for ultimate answers. 
On the other hand, scientific in- 
vestigation is concerned with pur- 
suit of knowledge, a search for 
facts, for proximate answers. They 
are but aids in the search for truth. 

In other words, truth is not ar- 
rived at through fact-gathering or 
the acquisition of knowledge alone, 
but through the discovery of mean- 
ing, and the interpretation of 
knowledge. Failure to distinguish 
between knowledge and its mean- 
ing, between facts and their impli- 
cations, has resulted in much loose 
thinking. 

This does not imply that “tool” 
subjects or ‘“‘service” courses have 
no place in the curriculum but 
simply that they should be recog- 
nized as such. The truly creative 
courses emphasize interpretation, 
the implications of facts and depth 
of understanding. One cannot 
travel the road leading to the cita- 
del of truth without the aid of 
facts, but they should be considered 
only as a means of facilitating 
progress toward the goal. Any other 
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conception means confusing search 
for knowledge with the spirit of in- 
quiry. 

Engraved in stone over the por- 
tals of many academic halls is the 
inscription: “Know the truth and 
the truth will make you free.” In 
each case the inference is that with- 
in this hall is to be found the truth 
that makes men free. The idea is 
appealing, and apparently from the 
number attending colleges and uni- 
virsities the American people have 
a kind of blind faith in it. And 
yet even the educators, not to men- 
tion the lay public, have failed 
sometimes to comprehend its mean- 
ing or to make explicit its impli- 
cations. 

This inscription has been inter- 
preted vaguely in terms of freedom 
from the shackles of ignorance and 
superstition, poverty and drudgery, 
or the dullness of a life of limited 
outlook and circumscribed interests. 
To the more thoughtful, it connotes 
opening of new horizons, freeing 
the mind to explore the world of 
knowledge and to push back its 
frontiers, giving to the individual 
intellectual independence and _ini- 
tiative. All of these connotations 
have merit, but they do not touch 
the deeper meaning embodied in 
that scriptural quotation. Facts, 
knowledge, and ideas which are 
but means to certain ends do not 
constitute truth. 

The quotation so frequently cited 
to suggest the goal of education is 
incomplete. It should be considered 
in its complete form: “If ye con- 
tinue in my work, then ye are my 
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disciples indeed; And ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” Omission of the 
qualification has led to error in edu- 
cational thinking. 

It is not the object here to dwell 
on the religious significance of the 
conception expressed some 2000 
years ago by the founder of the 
Christian religion but rather to 
analyze its meaning and to comment 
on its: relevance to educational 
theory. Divested of its other im- 
plications, the clause referring to 
discipleship suggests that a com- 
mitment is involved if one would 
find the truth. Commitment to cer- 
tain basic assumptions is a neces- 
sary starting point in the quest for 
truth in however limited a sense 
and in whatever field. The natural 
scientist starts with a limited num- 
ber of postulates which are incap- 
able of proof but which are essen- 
tial if he is to make any headway 
in his work. For example, a biolog- 
ist or chemist assumes in all his re- 
search uniformity in the operation 
of the laws of nature. Without such 
an assumption, experiments would 
be meaningless and generalization 
impossible. In fields where the fun- 
damental assumptions are lacking, 
the validity of minor hypotheses 
may be tested but the value of the 
result is necessarily limited in scope. 

This suggests again, and from a 
different angle, the need for ex- 
plorations in the social-science fields 
where the basic working postulates 
have not been formulated. The 
need for them is emphasized in a 
statement of Moberly. “No sci- 
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ee,” he says, “can get on at all 
without some working assumptions 
or ;ostulates, whose validity for the 
purpose of the investigation is pre- 
supposed and not proved. Some of 
these such as the postulate of the 
uniformity of nature are common 
to all the natural sciences. Others 
such as the universal applicability 
of quantitative methods are pecu- 
liar to a single science or a group 
of sciences. Their justification lies 
in their working; that is, in en- 
abling the scientist to get on with 
his job successfully. Sooner or 
later, any that do not do this are 
discarded.” 

Perhaps agreement on even a few 
fundamental assumptions underly- 
ing the western mode of thought 
and way of life would provide the 
background for posing the real is- 


sues and for a fruitful attack on 
them. 

Concern has been expressed on 
both sides of the Atlantic over the 
sense of frustration that seems to 
prevail in the college population in 
these postwar years. If a sense of 
futility, insecurity, and fatalism 
does prevail among college and 
university students, it means pre- 
sumably that they are groping for 
light on the really important issues. 

The thoughtful student is in 
search of truth. In times of stress 
the effort is intensified. If he fails 
to find satisfaction in his quest, the 
result is a sense of insecurity if not 
of futility. This seems to indicate 
that consideration of the nature of 
truth and the essentials for attain- 
ing it should receive greater atten- 
tion in educational procedure. © 


Whose Fault? 


THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR: 


Such rawness in a student is a shame, but lack of prep- 


aration is to blame. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL: 


Good heavens, what crudity! The boy’s a fool. The 
fault, of course, is with the grammar school. 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL PRINCIPAL: 
Would that from such a dunce I might be spared; 
they send them up to me so unprepared. 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER: 


Poor kindergarten blockhead, and they call that prep- 
aration—worse than none at all. 
THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHER: 

Never such a lack of training did I see; what kind of 


person can the mother be? 
THE MOTHER: 


You stupid child, but then you’re not to blame. Your 
father’s family are all the same.—From Illinois Education 





Can Errors Teach? 


Discovering Arithmetic Through 
Experimentation 
In The Three R's in the Elementary School 


Cace child must discover arith- 
metical truths for himself on what- 
ever level of number thinking is 
possible for him at the time. The 
teacher can help by providing 
favorable conditions for the discov- 
ery, but he cannot thrust these truths 
on the child. The processes of dis- 
covery, organization, and insight 
belong to the child himself. 

One of the major responsibilities 
of the teacher is to guide the child 
in the organization of his ideas into 
patterns of thought which will be 
easily applicable to new situations. 
For example, if learning the proc- 
esses in arithmetic is thought of as 
a series of insights rather than in 
terms of isolated bits of experience, 
teaching becomes a process of ini- 
tiating thinking along a given line, 
and of carefully guiding the begin- 
nings of learning, but at the same 
time allowing the child to expand 
and extend his ideas for himself. 

Thus, in the later stages of learn- 
ing, there may be a doubling-up 
process in which the child may 
forge ahead on his own to discover 
new insights into processes or new 
applications of number ideas. 

The number processes as used by 
the adult have become generaliza- 
tions of abstractions. Abstractions 
are mere feats of memory unless 
they result from experience. In 
early stages the child’s attempts to 
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deal with number situations are 
characterized by immature methods. 
If he is working with concrete ma- 
terials he may count all of the ob- 
jects by ones to arrive at an answer 
in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, or division. If he is solving an 
abstract example, he may guess, or 
he may again resort to counting 
anything within his immediate en- 
vironment which will enable him 
to reach a solution. 

As teachers, we meet children’s 
needs by helping them to react in 
more and more mature ways to 
number situations. This implies that 
the child’s immature methods are to 
be accepted as representing his 
present level of attainment, but only 
as a temporary stopping place to- 
ward mature responses which are 
marked by efficiency and under- 
standing. 

The following is one illustration 
of how some sixth-grade children 
discovered their own ways of solv- 
ing a problem. 
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Ushers for the coming school pro- 
gram were faced with this problem: We 
have a ribbon 17 inches long. If we 
make our badges 21/, inches long, how 
many can we get from this ribbon? Will 
there be enough badges for the six of 
us? Will there be any ribbon left over? 

As an aid to the children in ar- 
riving at a solution, the teacher 
drew a line 17 inches long on the 
chalkboard. She then left them to 
their own resources. 

One boy came up with the answer in 
three minutes. When asked how he had 
figured out the right answer in such a 
short time, he said, “I put two 21/’s 
together—that’s five inches. Then I 
counted off in my head by five inches. 
When I had six of them, I had only 
two inches left, and that wasn’t enough 
to make another badge, so the answer 
is six badges and two inches left over.” 
He did this without using a pencil. 

Another child came to the board, 
measured the line into inches and 
marked it off. Then he counted two- 
and-one-halves until he had six of them, 
and two inches left over. 

Several others had different ways, 
but they all got the right answer. 
Here the children were faced with 
a real problem. They realized the 
need for arriving at a correct solu- 
tion. The atmosphere of the room 
was such that experimentation was 
encouraged and various methods of 
arriving at a solution were recog- 
nized. It is to be noted that the 
children themselves were having 
the experience. 

There is another point to be 
brought out here. There was a time 
when many psychologists advised 
teachers never to allow a child to 


see an error if it could be avoided. 
There was a fear that the wrong 
connection would be made and that 
the incorrect responses would be 
stamped indelibly into the nervous 
system of the child. Now we know 
that the process of selfdiscovery 
may lead to errors but that errors 
can teach. Many teachers now use 
errors as a means of determining 
why children make mistakes, and as 
a technique for helping them ana- 
lyze their own thought processes. 
In the process of determining 
why he made the error, a child may 
be encouraged to “talk it out loud,” 
to say aloud exactly what he says 
to himself as he works the example. 
If a happy relationship exists in the 
group, so that his confidence has 
been established, and if he is ac- 
cepted here at his level, he will be 
frank in telling how he arrived at 
his answer. Perhaps he reveals a 
real lack of understanding. The 
teacher may learn that the child is 
dealing with practice material which 
is too difficult for him. Her next 
move is to determine what proce- 
dures are appropriate for him at 
this time. Will some opportunity 
to manipulate materials with help 
from the teacher or a pupil helper 
provide the understanding he 
needs? Can he be shown how to 
prove his answer to himself? Cer- 
tainly he will not continue with too 
difficult material until he has had 
experiences which help him to gain 
a better understanding of what is 
involved. e 


Learn—but learn from the learned.—Cato 











Denial of Accreditation Offers 


A New Weapon for Policing Athletics 


JAMEs B. EDMONSON 


In Michigan Alumnus 


a N recent years some corrupting 
influences and bad practices have 
crept into intercollegiate athletics 
in a few higher institutions and 
many thoughtful persons are fearful 
that these may spread to other 
higher institutions as well as to the 
secondary schools. The problem of 
what to do about the minority that 
is causing this anxiety has been 
much in the news of late. 

The North Central Association 
has taken action in the past to pre- 
vent athletics from getting out of 
hand. Some 20 years ago the ath- 
letic situation at one midwestern 
institution was restored to its proper 
place by forceful action of the 
Association. After that the Associa- 
tion withdrew in part from the po- 
licing of athletics but now has 
seen fit to return to this field with 
even more powerful weapons. 

After careful study, the Com- 
mittee on Athletics of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools has recommend- 
ed a restatement in more forceful 
language of the Association’s ath- 
letic regulations. New rules, backed 
up by the powerful weapon of 
denial of accreditation, were adopt- 
ed at the annual meeting in March 
and became effective on September 
iy. 1952. 

The Association, in strongly re- 
stating its athletic regulations and 
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outlining its program, recognized 
certain basic evils: (1) the laxity in 
academic requirements for athletes, 
(2) tricky practices in recruitment, 
(3) purchasing of prospective play- 
ers through athletic scholarships 
and grants in aid, (4) low stand- 
ards of sportsmanship on the part 
of players and audiences, and (5) 
lack of genuine faculty concern 
about athletic policies and pro- 
grams. 

The Association membership in- 
cludes high schools and I look for 
strong support from secondary edu- 
cation in combatting overemphasis 
on athletics and flagrant recruiting 
of players by institutions of higher 
education. High-school principals 
and coaches know a lot about what 
colleges do to entice athletes to 
their campuses. 

The National Secondary School 
Organization has adopted for it- 
self, the following strong seven- 
point program: 
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1. The functions of guidance and ad- 
visement to assist a student in the selec- 
tion of a higher institution should be 
performed by the principal, director of 
guidance, or designated advisers of the 
secondary school. 

2. Interviews between accredited rep- 
resentatives of higher institutions and 
prospective applicants for admission 
should be arranged only through the 
office of the principal or the school 
guidance department. 

3. Tryouts of high-school athletes 
should not be permitted and the enter- 
tainment and transportation of boys to 
college campuses to display athletic 
prowess should be prohibited. 

4. Transcripts of high-school records 
should be sent only to the admissions 
office of the college or university. 

5. Standards for admission to higher 
institutions should apply to the athlete 
and nonathlete alike. 

6. Only bona fide students who are 
satisfying recognized educational stand- 
ards in high school or in college should 
be permitted to compete in athletics. 

7. All financial aid offered to students 
should be based on demonstrated ability 
in high-school subjects and activities. 

a) No athletic “scholarships” as such 
should be awarded. 

6) All scholarship aid must be ad- 
ministered by the institution itself and 
not by alumni, civic groups, or other 
individuals, except college scholarship 
funds open to all qualified students and 
established by reputable community 
groups or organizations whuse general 
purposes on scholarship awards are in 
accord with these principles. 

¢) Each institution should publish 
qualifications for all scholarships offered. 

ad) Scholarships should be limited to 
actual expenses for tuition fees, room, 
board. 

e) Payment for employment should 
be made only when services are ren- 
dered. 

f) No grant or award should be 
withdrawn because of failure of student 
to participate in athletics. 


Couple these with the North 
Central’s new athletic regulations 
and you have potent weapons with 
which to handle any dangers of 
overemphasis, flagrant recruiting, 
and subsidization. Under its poli- 
cies, athletic programs will be 
judged by the Association in terms 
of their educational contributions. 
The Association insists that athletics 
be considered an institution-wide in- 
terest and not the exclusive prov- 
ince of athletic directors and 
coaches. And the new athletic reg- 
ulations will be enforced through 
the regular accrediting machinery 
of the Association. An unsatisfac- 
tory athletic situation may be the 
cause for denial of further accredi- 
tation. 

The new athletic regulations fol- 
low: 

1. Every accredited higher institution 
is expected to have a printed account of 
the purposes and scope of its athletic 
program. 

2. The chief administrative officer of 
a college or university will be ultimately 
held responsible by the Association for 
the wholesome conduct of intercollegiate 
athletics. 

3. Members of the coaching staff are 
expected to be regular members of a 
college staff with the same tenure rights 
and other privileges as other faculty 
members. 

4. Special efforts to recruit students 
because of athletic prowess are condemn- 
ed as “unworthy” of an institution of 
higher education. 

5. No special consideration by lower- 
ing standards is to be extended to ath- 
letes seeking admission to a college. 

6. Athletes are expected to meet the 
same academic requirements as other 
students and are expected to make nor- 
mal progress toward degrees or diplomas 
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in order to be eligible. 

7. The subsidization of athletes is 
strongly disapproved, especially athletic 
scholarships and “free rides’ through 
college. 

8. Outside organizations or clubs that 
engage in recruitment or subsidization 
for a college are disapproved. 

9. While bow] games and spring prac- 
tice, as such, are not mentioned, long 
practice sessions and frequent trips that 
interfere with the educational interests 
of ahletic participants are disapproved. 

10. The financial control of intercol- 
legiate athletics is expected to be similar 
to the control of the other financial ac- 
tivities of a higher institution. 

11. It is expected that a college or 
university will strive to maintain a good 
reputation for fine sportsmanship. 

12. An accredited college or univer- 
sity is expected to refrain from practices 
that may affect adversely the efforts of 
high schools to maintain clean athletics, 
such as abuses in recruitment, subsidiza- 
tion, and circumvention of admission re- 
quirements. 

13. If the publicity issued by + ‘1.cm- 


No Admission Fees? 


ber gives such prominence to intercol- 
legiate athletics as to obscure academic 
activities and achievements, the Associa- 
tion will be very critical of that insti- 
tution’s educational policies. 

I must caution against too much 
optimism and want to point out 
that the adoption of resolutions 
won't end the so-called athletic 
problem. But 1 do feel confident in 
saying that the North Central As- 
sociation has launched a long-range 
program that will bring results. 

With help from the high schools, 
colleges and university faculties, 
and other groups, I know we can 
get any necessary evidence to prove 
the case against any violators of the 
Association’s code of good athletic 
practices. And the loss or threaten- 
ed loss of the highly-prized accredi- 
tation by the North Central Asso- 
ciation gives us a potent weapon to 
use whenever needed. e 


Ir the board of education pays all the bills, it will remove 
the most important single reason for the demand for a 
winning team, that of finance. And if this interscholastic 
program is educational, then there is as much logic in the 
board paying for it as there is in the board paying for 
education in English, history, typewriting, music, art, or 
anything else. In short, the board should pay the entire 
bill. Perhaps a small charge might be made for regulatory 
purposes—so that in case of necessity undesirables might be 
refused admittance—but this charge would be so small 
that the revenue coming from it would not be large enough 
to be influenced by either the failure or the success of the 
team. In a word, abolishing all admission fees to inter- 
scholastic athletics would do more than anything else to 
head them in the direction of more justifiable educational 
activities—Harry C. McKown in Extracurricular Activities. 





Problems Inherited and Created 


The Obstacles to Democratic Administration 
As Seen by a Teacher 


ROBERTA GREEN 


In Progressive Education 


HE first factor in a teacher's 
obstacles to democratic administra- 
tion is, it seems to me, lack of ex- 
perience. Most of us have come up 
through an educational process 
where the general pattern has been 
autocratic rather than democratic. 
Courses of study, rules for behavior, 
standards of excellence, and so on 
have in general been set by some- 
one above the teacher. 

Indeed, most of us had our train- 
ing in schools and colleges where 
the whole unexpressed but obvious 
pattern was not only undemocratic 
but medieval. We studied our meth- 
ods courses under teachers who 
were conscious of class distinctions: 
instructor, assistant professor, asso- 
ciate professor, professor, chairman, 
dean, and, ultimately, president. 
These distinctions we accepted, un- 
conscious perhaps that we were 
building into our feelings about 
education a pattern which might 
last throughout our lives. 

We can, therefore, verbalize about 
democracy in the classroom, but our 
thinking is shot through with ideas 
and aspirations which are not con- 
sistent. All of these experiences and 
ideas are a part of our difficulty 
when a superintendent attempts to 
set up democratic administration. 

Another lack is significant. We 
do not know, nor does anyone else 
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seem to know, what responsibilities 
go with ‘democratic’ behavior. 
Which matters are best delegated 
to some individual or committee 
with power to act? Which matters 
call for discussion by all? What are 
the criterions for differentiating? 
These are questions on which to 
date there is little satisfactory exper- 
ience within the profession. In con- 
sequence, initial steps are likely to 
include long and fruitless discus- 
sions on matters inapproprately 
handled by an entire faculty, while 
innocent but. arbitrary decisions are 
made on other problems which in- 
terest all deeply. 

A second factor to the teacher’s 
response is likely to be fear. Ac- 
customed to accepting outlines and 
plans, to referring decisions to 
someone above, the teacher is fear- 
ful in two senses. He is fearful of 
making mistakes in judgment. How 
can he select a textbook, work out 
a unit, initiate parent-school rela- 
tions with his relatively little experi- 
ence? The teacher also may fear 
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those above him. “He tells me to 
choose,” a teacher said recently, 
“but I wouldn’t dare do what I 
really believe.” 

Closely allied to fear is doubt. 
Does the administrator really want 
an honest opinion? Or is this merely 
a way of making the teacher feel 
important? How free is the com- 
mittee? Will its suggestions be un- 
supported? Honest doubt as to just 
what is involved often prevents 
honest effort to attack problems. 

There are other difficulties which 
are not dependent on the degree of 
emotional security or experience. 
One of these is the question of 
time. Schools run according to the 
calendar. In June the curriculum for 
September needs to be in hand; 
textbooks must be ordered; rooms 
must be assigned. The unfinished 
curriculum, the unplanned curricu- 
lum must be put into form. Who is 
to do this? Will the teachers stay on 
during June and July to work out 
the necessary steps, or will they 
have to hand the half-done work 
to the office for those really signifi- 
cant conclusions? If the work stops 
for three months and runs over to 
the next year, what about Miss A— 
who resigned, Mr. B— who is on 
leave? 

These are not small imagined 
questions ; they are very real. Demo- 
cratic administration often (not al- 
ways) lessens frustrations and im- 
proves the quality of action, but it 
takes time. This is a fact all too 
often overlooked by the administra- 
tion and clearly recognized by the 
teaching staff. In the long run, 


time may be saved; but that “long 
run” is usually several years; true, 
eventually the teacher becomes less 
irritable and more satisfied by his 
work; but these are not results of 
the first months in which no results 
have occurred, but during which 
hundreds of hours have been added 
to the teaching load. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether in the smoothest 
democratic organization there can 
be as short a schedule as is pos- 
sible in the undemocratic situation, 
where the majority accept every- 
thing without thought, and operate 
mechanically. 

We have not so far mentioned 
that group of teachers who are not 
themselves democratic. “Let me 
teach my classes; that’s what I’m 
hired to do,” they protest. They 
may be the teachers ‘with a reputa- 
tion for order, discipline, hard 
work. They are inclined to be satis- 
fied, to resent change, and often 
they have the support of a “‘solid’’ 
citizenry in the parent group. 

Obviously, teachers can offer 
blocks to democratic supervision. 
Some of these problems have been 
inherited, some are daily created by 
the very administration which asks 
for participation. This paper has 
assumed on the part of the ad- 
ministrator an honest belief in 
democracy, a willingness to really 
work with teachers, a courage to 
face issues, and a sympathy with 
those who disagree, These very vir- 
tues may hint at administrative 
blocks which can stem from the 
top office itself. Those should be 
explained by one who knows. © 





Objections Can Be Answered 


The Facts About Fluoridated Water 
and Tooth Decay 


HENRY F. HELMHOLZ, M.D. 


In National Parent-Teacher 


a, OR generations dental re- 
search workers have sought the an- 
swer to one of the most perplexing 
and widespread of all civilized ills 
—decaying teeth. And over the 
years first one theory and then an- 
other has been proposed, tested, and 
found wanting. 

Two decades ago, however, a 
strange, unlooked-for clue presented 
itself. A group of workers were ab- 
sorbed in quite a different problem, 
the problem of why some people 
developed an unsightly brown 
mottling on the enamel of their 
teeth. They noted that the people 
with stained teeth all lived in 
certain well-defined sections of the 
country. Apparently something in 
their environment—perhaps in the 
air, food, or water—must be af- 
fecting the enamel of the teeth. 

When they tested the water in 
those localities they found that all 
the water tested did have one fea- 
ture in common—a more than 
usually large concentration of one 
chemical, fluoride. After checking 
and rechecking, Dr. H. Trendley 
Dean, Dr. Frederick S$. McKay, and 
their colleagues announced that 
mottled teeth were caused by a 
higher than normal fluoride content 
in the drinking water. 

While this was an interesting 
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fact to research workers, the next 
discovery was the one that promised 
far more exciting results. In 1938 
Dr. Dean demonstrated that in those 
communities where people’s teeth 
were markedly mottled, there was 
less tooth decay! Later, in 1942, 
this same relationship was found in 
the school children of 21 American 
cities. In other words, the more 
cases of markedly mottled teeth, 
the less work for the dentist. It 
seems that the rate of decay in hu- 
man teeth is lowered in proportion 
to the fluoride content of the public 
water supply. 

Then came more investigations. 
The emphasis was on the children 
because of another discovery—that 
the only time fluoride acts to pre- 
vent decay is when children’s teeth 
are being formed, or “laid down.” 
How much fluoride must there be 
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before it could be truly beneficial? 
The percentages were determined. 
What about the mottling? Must that 
be the price paid for sound teeth? 
No. When there was a concen- 
tration of one part of fluoride to a 
million parts of water not more 
than 10 percent of the people had 
mottled teeth, and even among this 
10 percent the staining was very 
slight. Thus it was determined that 
this particular fluoride concentra- 
tion would reduce tooth decay by 
about 50 percent without changing 
the appearance of the teeth. 

The next step was a natural one 
—to try to prevent cavities by add- 
ing fluoride to public water sup- 
plies deficient in it. Several com- 
munities in widely separated sec- 
tions cooperated in the early ex- 
periments. Control groups were set 
up near the participating communi- 
ties. Prefluoridation surveys were 
made. 

In all the cities in which fluori- 
dation was introduced there was a 
marked reduction in dental decay 
as compared with the control com- 
munities or the prefluoridation sur- 
vey. And by 1951 some 180 towns 
and cities were adding fluoride to 
their water supply. The state of 
Wisconsin was already fluoridating 
the water in 66 communities and 
planning to do so in 37 more. 

Why hasn’t every community in 
the country done the same thing 
for the sake of its children’s den- 
tal health? Chiefly because of cer- 
tain misconceptions and objections 
voiced by the people who are not 
yet fully familiar with the truth 


about fluoridation. The objections 
can, one by one, be answered when 
the facts are pointed out. 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 


To the objection that fluoride has 
a harmful effect on human beings, 
it need only be said that many per- 
sons in the United States, as in 
Texas, have been living all their 
lives in areas where the natural 
water supply contains fluoride in 
concentrations as high as that recom- 
mended—and sometimes higher. 
Other than the mottling of the 
teeth, no evidence of harmful ef- 
fects has been discovered. Water 
containing the recommended con- 
centration of fluoride does not cause 
stains. 

It is said that fluoride is a pois- 
onous substance found in rat poison 
and in insecticides. It #s found in 
these preparations, but we forget 
that almost any substance can act as 
a poison when given in excessive 
amounts. This is true of so potent a 
poison as chlorine, used in minute 
amounts almost universally to make 
water safe to drink. Fluoride is per- 
fectly safe in an amount of one part 
in a million. 

Some object to the fluoridation 
of water, saying that it is still in 
the experimental stage. They over- 
look the fact that for centuries na- 
ture herself has been carrying out 
such experiments in communities 
where people have always drunk 
water with a wide fluoride range. 

Some object, saying the cost is 
excessive. The answer here is a 
simple contradiction. While it varies 
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considerably from one community 
to another, it averages about 10 
cents a person a year. As a matter 
of fact, for 30 years of fluoridation 
an individual would pay about as 
much as he would for one filling. 
Fluoridation is not merely the 
cheapest way to protect a commun- 
ity against tooth decay; it is the 
only way we know at present. 
Some object to what they call the 
mass medication involved in the 
fluoridation of the public water sup- 
ply. Fluoridation is not medication, 
any more than is the adding of 
chlorine to our water supply or a 
small amount of iodine to all our 
table salt. Fluoride supplies a miss- 
ing element that is necessary to 
prevent cavities in the place where 
nature does not supply it in the 
proper amounts. Fluoridation is not 
a remedy, nor does its use consti- 
tute the treatment of any disease. 
Fluoridation is socialized medi- 
cine, say some objecters. It is no 
more socialized medicine than are 
all the other preventive methods 
that the medical profession has in- 
troduced, such as chlorination of 
water; pasteurization of milk; im- 
munization against smallpox, diph- 
theria, and typhoid fever; killing 
mosquitoes to prevent malaria and 


yellow fever; and many other ef- 
fective procedures. 

So much for the objectors. Now 
let us look at the supporters. The 
fluoridation of water to prevent 
dental decay has been recommended 
by the American Dental Associa- 
tion, the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, the American Public Health As- 
sociation, the American Water 
Works Association, and many other 
professional health organizations. 
The Board of Managers of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, at its meeting in Septem- 
ber 1950, voted to recommend to its 
local units the fluordation of central 
water supplies. 

To clear up one last misconcep- 
tion, fluoridation is not an infallible 
pteventive of tooth decay. It is not 
a cure-all. Children and grownups 
will still have cavities in their 
teeth—though children’s can be re- 
duced by 40 to 60 percent—and 
dentists will still be very impor- 
tant people in our lives. 

Yet dental decay has been re- 
duced in every community where 
fluoridation projects have been un- 
dertaken. Perhaps the major point 
to bear in mind is that there have 
been no negative results. In other 
words, it works! © 


aS URVEYS have shown that by the time they reach school 
age, children average three or more primary teeth affected. 
What is more serious, 14 percent of these children will 
experience dental decay in the six-year molar which has just 
erupted. By the 16th birthday, the average person has seven 
teeth decayed, missing, or filled, with 14 tooth surfaces in- 
volved.—Journal of Health-Physical Education-Recreation. 





Substantial Ground for Optimism 


Social Studies and Citizenship Education 


ErRLING M. HuNT 


In Education for Democratic Citizenship 


W sar do boys and girls need 
to learn in order to be good citi- 
zens? In a dictatorship the answer 
is simple: whatever the state decides 
they should learn, and believe, in 
order to serve its interests. 

In a democracy the answer to the 
same question is complex and pre- 
sents some dilemmas. The basic 
democratic principle of respect for 
the worth and integrity of every 
human being implies education that 
permits and promotes the fullest 
development of each individual. At 
the same time, however, democracy 
requires a state in which all indi- 
viduals are participating citizens. 

Participation implies both knowl- 
edge of, and experience in, the 
processes of democratic life, includ- 
ing democratic government—at 
local, state, and national levels. 
Participation also implies under- 
standing and acceptance of demo- 
cratic ideals, and willingness to 
sacrifice whatever may be necessary 
to maintain them, together with suf- 
ficient knowledge and understand- 
ing to make intelligent civic activ- 
ity, including voting on a great 
range of issues—local, national, 
and international. 

The need for guarding the free- 
dom of individuals and groups, at 
the same time conditioning them to 
loyalty and responsibility, presents 
one dilemma. The extensiveness of 
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the knowledge, understanding, and 
experience necessary to responsible 
citizenship presents another. Both 
dilemmas have complicated curric- 
ulum planning. 

Since the participation by all in 
affairs that concern all is a basic 
principle of democracy, education, 
both in school and out, should 
provide maximum participation of 
boys and girls in affairs that con- 
cern them. This principle applies in 
the home, in the community, in 
work and in recreation, in political 
life, and in group activities. Cer- 
tainly it applies throughout school 
activities, and implies that the 
school should gear into life out- 
side the school whenever possible. 

Personal experience is the most 
powerful teacher, in school as well 
as out. A good school program in 
a democracy will accordingly draw 
on and deliberately expand desir- 
able experience as much as it can in 
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the classroom, assembly, student af- 
fairs—including student govern- 
ment—in cocurricular organizations, 
and in all the community contacts 
and activities. Such enterprises as 
Junior Red Cross and community 
chest agencies offer opportunity for 
practical and practicing citizenship. 
But firsthand experience has 
long since ceased to be adequate for 
developing understanding of the 
world in which individuals must 
live and function as citizens. To be 
sure, much vicarious experience is 
inescapable; it comes to all of us in 
conversation, through newspapers, 
magazines, and books, and through 
films, television, and the radio. 


We learn much from such 


sources, as we do from first-hand 
experience, but, as is true also for 
first-hand experience, what we learn 


is unsympathetic, more or less con- 
tradictory, and often out of per- 
spective. Some systematic sorting 
out and selection, some effort to 
gain perspective on personal and 
vicarious experience, some attention 
to methods of evaluating and draw- 
ing conclusions are essential to 
understanding and intelligent ac- 
tion. 


THE SELECTION PROBLEM 


During the 20th century Ameri- 
can schools have attempted sev- 
eral solutions to the problem 
of selecting and organizing the 
vicarious experience that has been 
regarded as necessary to effective 
democratic citizenship and life. 

The social-studies curriculum has 
tried various patterns of organiza- 


tion. All of the patterns have aban- 
doned the teaching of subjects mere- 
ly as subjects, or for values to be 
gained through some mystical proc- 
ess of transfer. All of the patterns 
have recognized, though in varying 
degrees, the need for selecting 
vicarious experience that has prac- 
tical values both in citizenship and 
in personal living, and that inter- 
relates vicarious with direct exper- 
ience. All have recognized the in- 
terrelationships of subjects and sub- 
ject-matter areas, or the basic unity 
of human experience. 

Some patterns have been better 
balanced, and better adapted to the 
needs of democratic society and of 
child and youth, than others. None 
has been demonstrated to be clearly 
worthless, and none stands out as 
clearly superior to all others. Cer- 
tainly none, in itself, guarantees 
success in meeting the needs of so- 
ciety or of individual citizens. 
Rather success or failure seems to 
be related to quality of teaching 
and teacher leadership. 

A teacher with a clear purpose, 
with a command of subject matter 
(or vicarious experience) that has 
both breadth and depth, and who is 
sensitive to the needs, interests, 
backgrounds, and capacities of boys 
and girls, is likely to make any pat- 
tern succeed. A teacher deficient in 
such qualities and resources is not 
likely to succeed better merely by 
shifting from one pattern to an- 
other. 

There are, then, other factors 
than curriculum organization that 
are pertinent to the role of social- 
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studies subjects—or of vicarious ex- 
perience—in education for citizen- 
ship. They range into materials of 
instruction and _ teaching-learning 
procedures. They do not solve prob- 
lems either of selection or of cur- 
riculum pattern, though they have 
some implications for both, as well 
as for the interrelationship of direct 
and vicarious experience in citizen- 
ship education. 


SUITABLE SUBJECT MATTER 


Much of the difficulty in draw- 
ing on subjects, or vicarious experi- 
ence, in textbook writing, in build- 
ing courses of study and units, and 
in classroom work, is due to uncer- 
tainty as to what subject matter is 
suitable for a given level of age or 
maturity. Guides to teaching and to 
curriculum making have little to say 


on the question, but Henry Johnson 
has advanced two guiding princi- 
ples that, if applied, would avert 
many failures that are often in- 
correctly attributed to the nature of 
subjects rather than to their misuse. 


Elementary history, or social 
studies,, ‘Johnson tells us, is narra- 
tive and descriptive. It is concerned 
with people, what they do, and 
what happens to them, or with 
physical realities that can be seen, 
heard, felt—that make a sensory ap- 
peal. Advanced history, or social 
studies, is analytical, abstract, gen- 
eralized—concerned with ideas. Hu- 
man experience considered in terms 
of concrete examples or details is 
elementary. The same experience 
considered in terms of generaliza- 
tion is advanced. 


One point needs to be empha- 
sized: much narrative and descrip- 
tive detail is presented not to be 
memorized, drilled, and tested but 
as a means to an end. The end 
is understanding —understanding, 
Johnson declares, of the world in 
which we live. 

Another point that Johnson 
makes bears on the interrelationship 
of direct and vicarious experience. 
It is possible, he says, to teach any- 
thing 7f it can be made real to the 
learners—if, that is, it can be re- 
lated to what they already have 
experienced or already know. Ef- 
forts to teach the currency prob- 
lems of 19th century United States, 
for example, or the significance of 
most Supreme Court decisions to: 
sixth- or eighth-graders, to many 
high-school juniors or seniors, or 
even to some college students will 
fail because the learners simply lack 
experience to which the new ma- 
terial can be related. 

A resourceful teacher may be 
able to provide narrative and de- 
scriptive background that turns the 
trick. An unresourceful teacher, in- 
sensitive to the background of his 
students, may fail to make needed 
connections even when they are ob- 
vious, or when introduction of a 
little vicarious experience is all that 
is required. 

Direct experience, when avail- 
able, has the advantage of greater 
reality. Community study, field 
study in geography, and local his- 
tory have value in themselves and 
can also be drawn on in bridging 
to vicarious experience. Vicarious 
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experience, however, can illuminate 
much direct experience by provid- 
ing perspective and in furnishing 
examples of similarities and con- 
trasts that deepen and broaden 
understandings based on limited 
first-hand experience. Both are nec- 
essary to understanding of today’s 
complicated world. 

Heavy reliance on reading as our 
chief learning medium has limited 
the effectiveness of the teaching of 
social-studies subjects, or vicarious 
experience. The introduction into 
textbooks of more and better-select- 
ed pictures and other graphic ma- 
terials; into the classroom of more 
audio-visual aids or mediums; and 
into the school program of more 
activities and community contacts 
recognizes, but has not yet adequate- 
ly met, the needs of poor readers 
and of those who have better read- 
ing skills but who, like poor read- 
ers, learn more effectively through 
considerable use of audio-visual 
mediums and through activities 
than from reading materials alone. 

What other mediums are avail- 
able? One is oral teaching—narra- 
tive and descriptive accounts of con- 
ditions distant in time or place that 
can be taught by and learned from 
informal talks combined with full 
class discussion. A second medium 
is pictures—still pictures or slides, 
motion pictures or television—pic- 
tures with sound or without. As in 
all teaching, close contact should be 


maintained between what learners 
already know and the new experi- 
ence that is presented. 

A third medium is direct experi- 
ence, with its wide range of activi- 
ties from individual undertakings 
through small group activities to 
major class projects. When they 
range into the community, as many 
activities and projects have done, 
the value in citizenship education is 
obvious. 

The role of social studies in citi- 
zenship education is to provide vi- 
carious experience necessary for ef- 
fective citizenship and satisfying 
personal living. The teaching of 
social studies, however organized, 
should give explicit and continuing 
attention to critical thinking. The 
social-studies subjects, whatever the 
curriculum pattern, should provide, 
through the teaching-learning pro- 
cedures that are adopted, maximum 
experience in developing skills in 
human relations, and in the practice 
of good citizenship. Insofar as pos- 
sible such experience should be ar- 
ticulated with desirable citizenship 
experiences of children and youth 
in the world outside the school. 

In our program of education in 
democratic citizenship there is sub- 
stantial ground for optimism in the 
continuing analysis of the needs, 
the questioning of past practices in 
use and abuse of both subjects and 
direct experience, and in the search 
for better techniques. e 


You can’t teach democracy with a ruler in one hand. 
—Teacher’s Letter. 





=== With Education in Washington s=== 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Waiting for the Verdict.— 
Practical considerations as well as 
legal principles will play a part in 
making up the minds of Supreme 
Court Justices what to do about seg- 
regation in public schools. 

Throughout the three-day historic 
hearings, on segregation (Dec. 9, 
10, 11), Justices stopped the learn- 
ed arguments of the counsel to ask: 
What effect will the end of segre- 
gation have on the social fabric of 
the community? Or, are the people 
of the South ready to accept some 
changes in the segregation policy? 

The reply to the last question was 
in the negative insofar as it con- 
cerned South Carolina, one of the 
principals in the ‘package’ hear- 
ings on segregation. But the “bor- 
der” states of Kansas, Delaware, 
and the District of Columbia were 
not so vehement in their demands 
for a continuation of their dual 
school system. Lawyers for the 
“border” states left the impression 
that if the High Court were to 
order an end to segregation, the 
people would accept it without too 
much ado. 

Few observers in Washington 
expect a drastic order wiping out 
segregation everywhere. They do ex- 
pect that the Negroes of Claren- 
don County, South Carolina; of 
Topeka, Kansas; of Wilmington, 
Delaware; of Prince Edward 
County, Virginia; and of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—that is, the five 
plaintiffs involved—may get some 


personal relief for “injury to their 
rights.” But other Negroes insisting 
on the rights to send children to 
white schools will probably once 
again have to go through the long, 
tortuous legal battle from the lower 
courts to the highest court in the 
land. 


For Curriculum Improvement.— 
That’s quite a yearbook the AASA 
will make public this month. It will 
be called “American School Cur- 
riculum,” will be no less than 500 
pages, will cost $5. It starts with 
the basic question, what are schools 
for, sloughs through the latest find- 
ings on how children grow; de- 
scribes 12 patterns of curriculum or- 
ganization; and tries to look into 
the future. But basically it’s a call 
to action for ‘venturing in educa- 
tion.” The great venture is for cur- 
riculum improvement to be carried 
on by the superintendent with the 
staff and the public. 

“Teaching-by-subjects,” the Year- 
book Commission concludes, pre- 
dominates and will continue to pre- 
dominate American education in 
the forseeable future—despite ex- 
perimentation with broad-fields, cor- 
relation, integration, fusion, core, 
child-centered, or community-cen- 
tered curriculums. Consequently, 
curriculum workers can be of great- 
est service by helping classroom 
teachers teach subjects more effec- 
tively than they’re now doing. 

No one pattern of curriculum 
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organization has been proved better 
than all the others. Even traditional 
subject-matter teaching can do a 
good job for pupils if carried on by 
superior teachers. If the AASA 
Commission has any new advice to 
offer on curriculum organization it 
may be summarized thus: recognize 
that learning occurs in places other 
than the classroom; teachers should 
take part in all curriculum revision 
activities. 

Many curriculum theorists say 
that curriculum improvement must 
begin with classroom teachers and 
work up through the school system. 
The idea is enticing, the Yearbook 
Commission notes. “But while the 
superintendent is waiting for a pro- 
gram to be generated, he had best 
begin some stimulating and moti- 
vating himself. . .. There is no sub- 
stitute for administrative leadership 
in curriculum improvement. . 
The superintendent may begin hum- 
bly—by helping some classroom 
teacher with a promising project 
and then suggesting, ‘Why don’t 
we continue this activity into some- 
thing bigger?’ ’’ Out of such little 
project acorns, big curriculum oaks 
grow. 


Revenue, Taxes, Deficits —To 
house the swelling school popula- 
tion, American school systems need 
325,000 new classrooms. To build 
them could cost $10.7 billion. But 
the states and local communities 
report they can raise only $5.8 bil- 
lion from present resources. Hence, 
the nation faces a deficit of $4.9 
billion for school construction. 


Is the situation hopeless? Not at 
all, says the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion which discovered the deficit in 
a survey of school facilities. More 
money for school building can be 
found through more realistic prop- 
erty assessments; raising the limits 
on bonded debt imposed by state 
law; spreading the tax base through 
merged school districts; and finally, 
through special school construction 
levies for pay-as-you-go financing. 

There is still another means to 
meet the deficit, the U. S. Office of 
Education suggests. It involves 
grant-in-aid to states from the fed- 
eral treasury. “This proposition,” 
says U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion McGrath, “involves both pol- 
icy and economics, and it can be re-: 
solved only by the citizens of the 
United States through their elected 
representatives.” 

Lack of school dollars for new 
buildings varies by states. Thus, 
Connecticut, Delaware, and Mary- 
land are in the fortunate class of 
having deficits ranging only from 9 
percent to 16 percent. On the other 
end of the scale are Alabama, 
Puerto Rico, Washington, and New 
Mexico with deficits ranging up to 
97 percent. This means that these 
last named states have only a small 
portion of the dollars they need to 
house their ever-growing school 
population. 


No "Midget" Bowl Games.— 
Sports and athletic competition for 
young children are desirable, pro- 
vided they are unfanned and unin- 
flated by adults. 
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This is the conclusion of a team 
of pediatricians, cardiologists, psy- 
chiatrists, general practitioners, and 
educators. They studied the effects 
that competitive sports have on the 
minds and bodies of elementary- 
and junior-high-school pupils, and 
came out with a strong condem- 
nation of “midget” bowl games, 
tournaments, and other clap-trap 
borrowed from senior-high-school 
and college athletics. 

The experts admit that children 
love competition. But this desire 
can be met safely through informal 
games and sports limited to teams 
within the school building or the 
neighborhood recreation center. 

There is no need, the experts 
said, for highly organized compe- 
tition, leagues, championship games, 
all-star teams, night games, cheer- 
ing sections, or travel beyond the 
immediate neighborhood to take 
part in contests between schools. 

Dr. Benjamin Spock, one of the 
doctors consulted by the educators, 
said: “An intramural sports program 
that includes the largest possible 
number of participants, with only 
intramural publicity, and coaching 
that is confined to sensible super- 
vision . . . will develop to the max- 
imum all the qualities in the pupil 
to which athletics can contribute.” 

To this advice, the sponsors of 
the study, the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, add: “The best interests 
of children are served by a broad 
program of instruction in physical 
education for all boys and girls. 
Once that is provided for, sane and 
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healthful athletic competitions will 
inevitably follow under good super- 
vision and under safe conditions.” 


A Short Course on Foreign Pol- 
icy—The nation’s chief state school 
officers came to Washington last 
month to get what amounted to a 
short course in what every educator 
should know about our foreign pol- 
icy. They spent three days at the 
U. S. Office of Education listening 
to officials from the State Depart- 
ment and other international-rela- 
tions agencies. 

They learned that: 

One activity on the international 
scene—the Mutual Security Agency 
—costs more than is spent for the 
entire operation of our public-school 
system, namely between $6.5 and 
$7.5 billion a year. 

Educational exchanges now in- 
volve four plans: (1) graduate 
study in foreign countries, primarily 
for talented students nearing the 
Ph.D. degree; (2) advanced re- 
search and university lecturing for 
those who hold responsible posi- 
tions in this country; (3) teaching 
in American elementary schools 
abroad (pupils consist of children 
of American personnel abroad) ; 
and (4) teaching in national ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
abroad. 

“Our position as a leader of the 
free world has introduced a new 
dimension into the teaching of our 
young people,” said Joseph B. Phil- 
lips, an acting assistant sectetary of 
the State Department. The “new di- 
mension’ requires more time, more 
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attention, and more discussion in 
the classroom of world affairs and 
foreign policy. 

The State Department believes 
that its best booklet on foreign pol- 
icy is the recent publication Let 
Freedom Ring. Because it “repre- 
sents a new high in government 
publications,” according to State 
Department officials, “it makes an 
ideal aid for use in schools and 
colleges.” 


EPC Appointments.—James B. 
Conant, Harvard president, began 
serving a third term on the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission on Janu- 
ary 1. His appointment, along with 
those of three other educators was 
announced by the NEA and AASA, 
sponsoring bodies of the policies 
group. During his two previous 
terms, Dr. Conant took part in pre- 
paring EPC reports Education for 
ALL American Youth (1944); 
American Education and Interna- 
tional Tensions (1949) ; Education 
of the Gifted (1950); Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools (1951); and Education for 
ALL American Youth: A Further 
Look (1952). 

Other new members of the com- 
mission are: 

1. L. Frazer Banks of Birming- 
ham, Ala. Dr. Banks has served 
some 40 years in the Birmingham 
schools, as principal, assistant super- 
intendent, and superintendent, his 
present post which he assumed in 
1942. 

2. Franc L. McCluer, president 
of Lindenwood College, St. Charles, 


Mo. Dr. McCluer was a member 
of the National Committee for the 
Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government (Hoover 
Commission Report) and is now ac- 
tive in the Board of Directors of 
the St. Louis Council of World 
Affairs, the Missouri League for Re- 
duction of Delinquency and Crime, 
and the Missouri Association for 
Social Welfare. 

3. Eva M. Ott, principal of 
Crocker Highlands School, Oak- 
land, Calif. Miss Ott has been pres- 
ident of both the California State 
Elementary Administrators Associa- 
tion and the Oakland Teachers 
Association, and has served as vice- 
president and as treasurer of the 
State Administrators Association in 
California. 


Cultural Touch—Not all of 
Washington is concerned with de- 
fense, dollars, or dickering. The 
Library of Congress tries to keep 
aglow the sparks of culture. Its latest 
action is to record the voices of 
poets reading their own poetry. To 
make this literary. treasure available 
to schools and colleges, the Library 
struck off pressings on unbreakable 
vinylite, and is offering them for 
sale. 

As a result, any school or college 
with a 78 rpm playback machine 
can bring to its classes the voice of 
Robert Frost reading “The Moun- 
tain”; of Archibald MacLeish read- 
ing a portion of his “Conquista- 
dor’; or of Stephen Spender read- 
ing his “Elementary Classroom in 
a Slum.” ® 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Easton, Pa.: Edward Tracy, principal 
of Easton High School, will succeed 
James C. Bay at the end of the school 
year. Mr. Bay has been superintendent 
since 1922. 

Little Rock, Ark.: Harry A. Little has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence 
to head a Unesco education mission to 
the Philippines. 

Salem, Ore.: Walter Snyder, formerly 
assistant state superintendent of public 
instruction in Oregon, is now superin- 
tendent. 

Oak Ridge, Tenn.: Hilary D. Parker, 
former assistant superintendent, has suc- 
ceeded W. G. Fordyce as superintendent. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Columbia University, New York: 
Grayson L. Kirk has been named presi- 
dent to succeed Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Bradley University, Peoria, Ill.: David 
Blair Owen has resigned. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, 
Bridgewater: Clement C. Maxwell is now 
president, succeeding the late John Jo- 
seph Kelly. 

New York State Teachers College, 
Geneseo: Herbert G. Espy has resigned 
as president to become state commis- 
sioner of education for Maine. He suc- 
ceeds the late Harland A. Ladd. 

Tufts College, Medford, Mass.: Nils 
Y. Wessell, former vice-president, has 
been named acting president. He suc- 
ceeds Leonard Carmichael, resigned. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of Illinois, Urbana: Robert 
G. Bone has been named acting dean of 
the college of education. He replaces 
Willard B. Spalding, who has joined the 
state system of higher education in Ore- 
gon. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Henry R. Harvat, formerly dean of 
students at Champlain College, Platts- 
burg, N.Y., is now assistant professor of 
education. 


Northeastern University, Boston, 
Mass.: Lester S. Vander Werf, associate 
professor of education at the University 
of New Hampshire, will assume new 
duties July 1 as dean of the College of 
Education that will be established in Sep- 
tember. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Samuel G. Atkinson, associate profes- 
sor at Boston University, has been ap- 
pointed regional director of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for New 
England. He replaces Graham T. Wins- 
low. 

T. Reese Marsh has been named acting 
dean of the new college of adult educa- 
tion established at the University of 
Wichita, Kansas. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


The Reverend David Laing MacFar- 
lane, president of Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, since 1945, at 59 
years of age. 

George Washington Rightmire, presi- 
dent emeritus of Ohio State University, 
at the age of 84. 

Bowman Foster Ashe, president of the 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla., 
since 1926, at 67 years of age. 


To Improve Standards 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER has before 
him two recommendations to im- 
prove the educational standards of 
the nation. 

The recommendations, which 
were presented to the President 
early in January by four represen- 
tatives of the NEA, are: 

1. That he appoint a national 
commission to study the needs of 
the schools. 

2. That he urge Congress to re- 
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new Public Law 815 which pro- 
vides for federal aid to school con- 
struction in defense-congested areas. 

The NEA representatives, in urg- 
ing the President to appoint a fact- 
finding commission, pointed out 
some of the problems caused by the 
shortage of school teachers and the 
lack of adequate school buildings. 
The facts uncovered by the com- 
mission could be used to determine 
what remedial measures are needed. 

Public Law 815 is scheduled to 
expire June 30, and the NEA group 
requested that the President ask for 
renewal of this law as an emergency 
measure. They also requested aid 
for school construction in needy 
states and districts. 


New College of Education 
A NEW College of Education will 
be established in September, 1953, 
at Northeastern University, Boston, 
Mass. Dr. Lester S. Vander Werf 
of the University of New Hamp- 
shire has been named as dean. 

Carl S. Ell, president of the uni- 
versity, who made the announce- 
ment concerning the new college in 
January, said that the college will 
offer a four-year program leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, with the curriculum 
planned especially for secondary- 
school subject matter. Programs of 
study leading to the degree of Mas- 
ter of Education will be available 
late afternoons, evenings, and Sat- 
urday morning. 

Dr. Vander Werf, now associate 
professor of education at the Un- 
versity of New Hampshire, will 


join the staff of Northeastern on 
July 1. 


Less Controls 

A FURTHER lessening of controls 
on school construction has been an- 
nounced by the NPA. 

The liberalization of selfauthori- 
zation has now been made effective 
as of January 1, instead of May 1 
as originally announced. This per- 
mits selfauthorization for school, 
college, and library construction in 
amounts up to 25 tons of steel (no 
limits on structural steel except al- 
loy or stainless), 5000 pounds of 
copper and 2000 pounds of alum- 
inum (4000 pounds after May 1) 
per project per quarter. 


Annual UN Institute 

AN evaluation of the achievements 
of the United Nations and its spec- 
ialized agencies will be the main 
business of the Sixth Annual 
United Nations Institute February 
12-14 in New York City. The in- 
stitute is jointly sponsored by the 
UN’s Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and New York University’s 
School of Education. 

Educators attending the meeting 
also will discuss current criticisms 
of the UN and Unesco in the 
United States and how such criti- 
cisms have affected school curricu- 
lums. Benjamin Cohen, assistant 
secretary-general, UN Department 
of Public Information, will be one 
of the principal speakers. Frederick 
L. Redefer, professor of education 
at New York University, is coordi- 
nator of the institute. 
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Against Discrimination 

A FOUR-POINT program aimed at 
eradicating discriminatory practices 
in colleges, universities, and pro- 
fessional schools was approved at 
the recent Midwest Educators’ Con- 
ference held in Chicago. 

The measures recommended 
were: 

1. That the accrediting agencies 
of the United States be asked to 
examine whether procedures in ad- 
mission might be considered a cri- 
terion for accreditation of institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

2. That a nation-wide survey on 
discriminations be conducted by the 
American Council on Education. 

3. That federally sponsored 
scholarships, fellowships, and 
grants-in-aid with nondiscrimina- 
tory clauses be approved by Con- 
gress. 

4. That institutions seek the 
elimination of discrimination in so- 
cial organizations on their campuses. 

Three hundred officials from 100 
institutions in the seven midwest 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Iowa, and Minnesota 
attended the conference. 


CARE Book Package 

A $10 English Language Instruc- 
tion Book Package has been com- 
piled by the CARE Book Fund to 
help people in other lands learn 
our tongue. 

The package, which was com- 
piled in answer to requests from 
many parts of the world, contains 
a set of instruction manuals illus- 
trated with pictures, a dictionary, 


and six volumes of American and 
English literature, short stories, and 
poems. 

The package is said to be suitable 
for individual study as well as for 
classroom use in high schools and 
universities. Additional information 
is available from CARE, 20 Broad 
St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Summer Laboratory 

THE seventh annual three-week 
summer laboratory session of the 
National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development will be held 
at Gould Academy, Bethel, Me., 
June 21-—July 11. 

The laboratory is sponsored by 
the Division of Adult Education 
Service of the NEA and the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics 
of the University of Michigan with 
the cooperation of several universi- 
ties and other educational institu- 
tions. The training program cen- 
ters around a series of learning ex- 
periences to help leaders in various 
fields to understand the complexi- 
ties of group relations. 


Child Study Conference 
“STRENGTHS and Resources for 
Guiding Children” will be the 
theme of the 1953 Study Confer- 
ence of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International to be 
held April 5-10 in Denver, Colo. 
The conference will include 40 
different study groups as well as 
discussion forums, age-level interest 
groups, and general sessons on cur- 
rent problems in guiding children. 
Ten work groups will offer expert- 
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ences in art, craft work, science, 
dramatics, and music. 


WCOTP's First Assembly 

THE World Confederation of the 
Teaching Profession (WCOTP) 
will hold its first assembly of dele- 
gates in Oxford, England, July 31- 
August 4. WCOTP was formed 
last summer by the merger of two 
international organizations of teach- 
ers in Europe with the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion. 

William G. Carr, executive sec- 
retary of the National Education 
Association, is secretary-general of 
the new organization. 


Bracken Heads Commission 
JOHN L. BRACKEN, superintendent 


of schools, Clayton, Mo., has suc- 
ceeded Waurine Walker as chair- 
man of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards of the NEA. 
Philip Wardner, Garden City, 
N. Y., has been elected vice-chair- 
man. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Feb. 8-12, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, Cleveland, Ohio 

Feb. 12-14, National School 
Boards Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 
Feb. 12-14, NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 12-14, American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, NEA, Chicago, IIl. 


Feb. 14-16, NEA Department of 
Rural Education, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Feb. 14-19, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 14-19, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 
Feb. 15-22, Brotherhood Week. 

Feb. 15-18, American Education- 
al Research Association, NEA, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 21-25, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Feb. 24-28, NEA Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Mar. 2, Child Study Association 
of America, Statler Hotel, New 
York City. 

Mar. 5-7, NEA Association for 
Higher Education, Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 19-21, National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mar. 23-27, North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago, III. 

Mar. 27-28, American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Mar. 30-April 2, National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, NEA, 
Chicago, IIl. 

April 5-10, Association of Child- 
hood Education International, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

April 8-11, NEA International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Educational Freedom in an Age of 
Anxiety. Edited by H. Gordon 
Hullfish. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1953. Pp. xviii +- 229. 


$3.00. 

This book, the twelfth yearbook of 
the John Dewey Society, is a statement 
of faith about educational freedom by 
some of the leading educators of our 
time. Its authors include John L. Childs, 
Ralph L. Dewey, Alan F. Griffin, H. 
Gordon Hullfish, J, Allen Hynek, Philip 
Jacobson, Horace Kallen, Fred Mc- 
Laughlin, M. F. Ashley Montagu, Laur- 
ence Sears, David Spitz, Vivian T. 
Thayer, and William Van Til. 

These contributors, as Mr. Van Til 
points out in his introduction, are not 
neutral. They believe in freedom of 
inquiry, in educational freedom. They 
believe in the democratic method of in- 
telligence. 

Educators, and lay persons too, will 
find this a provocative and worthwhile 
book. Subjects covered include ‘‘Anxiety 
in the United States,” “Freedom of In- 
quiry and Secular Education,” ‘‘Re- 
ligion and American Education,” ‘“Com- 
munity Pressures and Education,” ‘‘Mili- 
tary Training in Education for Free- 
dom,” and “Education in an Age of 
Anxiety.” 


Higher Education Is Serious Busi- 
ness. Harry L. Wells. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. Pp. xiti 
+ 237. $3.50. 


The author, who is vice-president and 
business manager of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, deals with the business and man- 
agement side of university affairs, taking 
into account the necessary relation of 
financial to educational policies. 

He discusses such matters as the role 
of trustees, faculty personnel policies, 
perpetuity investments, the investment 
portfolio, methods of budgetary operation 
and control, and the problems of the 
student. 


Educational administrators will be 
especially interested in the section de 
voted to utilization of space in colleges, 
which, the author declares, is so ineffi- 
cient that he is almost ashamed to expose 
it. He asserts that a better utilization is 
possible and must be brought about. 

Mr. Wells concludes the book with a 
section on “The Problem—A Prophecy 
and a Proposal.” “We need a scheme of 
education,” he says, “which is far more 
understanding of the student and his 
ambition in a free world, far more in- 
telligent in its research vision, far more 
wise in selecting and handling facul- 
ties—and all of this at lower costs in 
money and space.” 


Measurement in Education. A. M. 
Jordan. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. xi + 533. $5.25. 

Combining both the history and prin- 
ciples of testing with a detailed study of 
the tests, this textbook discusses three 
types of measurement—achievement, in- 
telligence, and personality. 

The author, who is professor of edu- 
cational psychology at the University of 
North Carolina, shows how measure- 
ment aids in providing more exact value 
judgments on progress toward defined 
goals and how it may influence both the 
processes of learning and the definition 
of goals. 

The book contains numerous illus- 
trations of tests in various fields includ- 
ing science, business education, fine 
arts and manual arts, physical education 
and health. 

New types of tests are discussed and 
a section is devoted to statistical concepts 
and statistical procedures. 


Human Development and Educa- 
tion. Robert J. Havighurst. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
Inc., 1953. Pp. ix +. 338. $4.00. 
Theory, experience, and application 
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are combined in this latest book by the 
chairman of the Committee on Human 
Development and professor of education 
at the University of Chicago. 

The book discusses education as re- 
lated to the achievements of persons of 
various ages and levels of physical and 
mental abilities—achievements in learn- 
ing, personality integration, and personal 
and social adjustments. 

The concept of developmental tasks, 
the author points out, helps in discover- 
ing and stating the purposes of educa- 
tion in the schools and it can be used 
in the timing of educational efforts. 


A Television Policy for Education. 
Edited by Carroll V. Newsom. 
Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1952. Pp. 
xx + 266. $3.50. 

This book is based on the proceedings 
of the Television Programs Institute held 
under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education at Pennsylvania 
State College in April, 1952. 

Here experts in all fields of television 
tell of the experiments and experiences 
of educators in using TV. With educa- 
tors anxious to find a way to secure 
and use the 242 reservations recently 
made by the Federal Communications 
Commission for noncommercial educa- 
tional television, the information con- 
tained in this book should be useful for 
future planning. 

Information is included on every 
phase of the subject from where to 
locate a new station to how a professor 
should give a lecture before a camera. 


Career Planning for High School 


Students. William J. Reilly. 

New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1953. Pp. xii + 110. $2.00. 

This book is designed to present test- 
ed methods and principles of career 
planning which have been successfully 
used by men and women in various age 
and occupational groups. 


Dr. Reilly, who is director of the Na- 
tional Institute for Straight Thinking 
and author of many books on business 
and career problems, writes here for the 
high-school student, his parents, and 
high-school counselors, He outlines in 
detail a scientific procedure of how to 
make an appraisal of desires and abili- 
ties, how to consider possible solutions, 
and how to take the succeeding steps 
careerwise. 

To guide the student in succeeding 
steps of his career, Dr. Reilly gives 
practical advice on how to get along 
with people on the job and how to 
build on the basic career plan. « 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Awake and Away, Growing Day by 
Day, and Keeping Fit for Fun. Leslie W. 
Irwin, Waid W. Tuttle, and Caroline 
DeKelver. Chicago: Lyons and Carna- 
han, 1952. Pp. 62, 126, and 250. Books 
One, Two and Three of the Health- 
Happiness-Success_ series of reading 
books. 

My Safety and First-Aid Book. Leslie 
W. Irwin. Chicago: Lyons and Carna- 
han, 1952. Pp. 185. A text for teaching 
safety to upper elementary grades. 

Learning to Live in 1953: Basic Rela- 
tionship of life; a Booklist of Reading 
in the Combined Book Exhibit. Christine 
B. Gilbert, Jean Betzner, and Thomas J. 
McLaughlin. Pp. 59. Said to be the first 
bibliography to be based on the develop- 
mental needs of children and young 
people. Available free on request from 
the Combined Book Exhibit, 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York 52, N.Y. 

Schools at Work in 48 States; A Study 
of Elementary School Practices. Bulletin 
1952, No. 13, U. S. Office of Education. 
Pp. 138. Available from U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, .Washington 25, 
DD: £3.35. 

Desirable Athletic Competition for 
Children. A report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Athletic Competition for Chil- 
dren of Elementary- and Junior-High- 
School Age. Available from American 
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Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. $.50. Quan- 
tity discounts available. 

Animal Stories. Edward W. and Mar- 
guerite P. Dolch. Champaign, IIl.: The 
Garrard Press, 1952. Pp, ix + 163. 
$1.75. Twenty animal stories from all 
countries. One of the Basic Vocabulary 
Series. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Vitalized Assemblies. Nellie Zetta 
Thompson. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 160. $2.00 Material 
on assemblies for junior-high and sec- 
ondary schools and junior colleges. In- 
cludes 200 suggested programs for all 
occasions. 

Handbook of Writing and Speaking. 
Second Edition. Edwin C. Woolley, 
Franklin W. Scott, and J, C. Tressler. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1952. Pp. ix + 245. $2.40. 

Practical Mathematics. Fourth Edition. 
Claude Irwin Palmer and Samuel 
Fletcher Bibb. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. xii +- 
769. $4.50. 

Basic Composition. Book Two. Philip 
Burnham. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1952. Pp. xiv +. 490. $2.60. 
The second book in the Basic Composi- 
tion series, 

About You. Vol. 1. Marjorie C. Cos- 
grove and Mary I. Josey. Chicago, IIl.: 
Science Research Associates, 1952. Pp. 
80. $.96 each, $.72 in quantities. This 
combination workbook and textbook, the 
first of a two-volume series on family 
living, is a course in social adjustments. 

Exploring Your Personality. William E. 
Henry. You and the Draft. William S. 
Vincent and James E. Russell. Chicago, 
Ill.: Science Research Associates, 1952. 
Pp. 48. $.40 each. Two booklets in the 
Life Adjustment series. 


GENERAL 
General Billy Mitchell: Champion of 


Air Defense. Roger Burlingame. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


1952. Pp. ix + 212. $2.40. One of the 
They Made America series of biog- 
raphies. 

George Rogers Clark: Soldier in the 
West. Walter Havighurst. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1952. Pp. vii + 216. $2.40. Another of 
the They Made America series of biog- 
raphies. 

The Book of Fishes. Edited by John 
Oliver LaGorce, Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Geographic Society, 1952. Pp. xii 
+ 339. $6.50. Describes the aquatic life 
of the United States. Includes pictures of 
236 species of fishes in full color. 

Handbook for the Development of In- 
ternship’ Programs in Educational Ad- 
ministration. Clarence A. Newell. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1952. Pp. 55. $1.00. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS: 


Contemporary Affairs Filmstrips. A new 
series for elementary schools to be issued 
once a month during the school year. 
First release: The Magic of Mass Pro- 
duction. Available for $3.50 each or 
$10.00 for term subscription from Audio- 
Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

World History Album. Three 12” LP 
records on The Ancient World, World 
of the Middle Ages, and Dawn of the 
Modern World. Teachers Guide avail- 
able. $18.50 for the series. Audio Class- 
room Services, 323 §. Franklin St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Growing Things. New filmstrip series 
designed for primary children. In the 
series are Plants Grow, Trees Grow, 
Butterflies Grow, Toads Grow, Birds 
Grow, Rabbits Grow, and We Grow. 
Available at $4.20 each or $27.30 for 
the series from The Jam Handy Organi- 
zation, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, 
Mich. 

This Is Korea. Four filmstrips in color 
on the people, geography, and culture of 
Korea available from Educational Ser- 
vices, 1702 K St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Teachers guide included. 
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Important New Books 
for “Digest” Readers 











CAREER PLANNING FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

by William J. Reilly, Director, National Institute for Straight Thinking. Written 
specifically for the high school student and all who advise him, this book by a 
notably successful career counselor outlines in detail a scientific, step-by-step 
procedure by which the student himself can analyze his career problem, and 
then determine and carry out every successive stage of his career. $2.00 


NEW SCHOOLS FOR A NEW CULTURE 
An Action Program for Democratic Education 
1953 Revised Edition 


by Charles M. MacConnell, Ernest O. Melby, Christian O. Arndt and Leslee J. 
Bishop. Foreword by Baker Brownell. An up-to-date description of a key experi- 
ment in progressive, educational democracy at Evanston, Illinois, explaining in 
particular this school’s successful use of the “core” program. Of the original 
edition, Senior Scholastic said, “The book speaks to every school in the country.” 

$3.00 


EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM IN AN AGE OF ANXIETY 


edited by H. Gordon Hullfish, Professor of Education, Ohio State University. Some 
of the leading educators of America make a significant plea for freedom of inquiry 
and expression, and examine some of the most serious encroachments now being 
made upon the freedoms of our educational system. $3.00 


EDUCATION AND THE NATURE OF MAN 


by Earl C. Kelley and Marie I. Rasey, both Professors of Education, Wayne 
University. A fresh and incisive, but unconventional, interpretation of the funda- 
mentals of human psychology and their meaning for education. $3.00 


AMERICAN EDUCATION AND RELIGION 
The Problem of Religion in the Public Schools 


edited by F. Ernest Johnson. A dispassionate analysis of the complex issues 
involved in the heated controversy over religious instruction in the schools. $2.00 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. 














Now 
there are 


TWO TYPES 


Choose the 


one that 
best suits 
your 
needs 


Y- 


All-steel construction and rigidly attached 
to wall pockets. A quality unit that has 
stood the test of time. Thousands of 
these folding tables and benches have 
been specified by leading architects. 





Plywood tops with steel legs. Tables and 
benches detach from pockets and can be 
rolled to any position. A low cost version 
of In-Wall with many quality In-Wall fea- 
tures. For the restricted budget. 


SCHIEBER SALES COMPANY 
DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN 





